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College lands big deal 


Fortune 500 companies Pick NECC for training 


By CHRIS McBRIDE 
Observer News Editor 


NECC’s Center for Business and 
Industry (CBI) program has ac- 
quired contracts to train as many as 
300,000 new students throughout 
the Northeast. 

The program, just 7-years-old, 
has been elevated to a national level 
with the recent agreement involv- 
ing a consortium of at least five 
major U.S. companies, in which the 
college will take on the responsibil- 
ity of training the consortium’s sup- 
pliers. 

The Supplier Training Consor- 
tium includes such heavyweights as 
Motorola, Texas Instruments, Xerox 
and Digital, with the common goal 
to train their workers, and the work- 
ers which supply them with services 
and goods, in the principles of Total 
Quality Management. 

NECC has been selected by the 
consortium as its Northeast train- 
ing center, one of six community 
colleges nationwide with this re- 
sponsibility, said Sandy Roberts, 
CBI career training specialist. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent, said, “The program will be 
responsible for training and re-train- 
ing one-sixth of an approximate 1.5 
to 1.8 million workers in a curricu- 
lum that will be tailor-made to fit 
the consortium’s needs.” 

New home: Roberts along with 
Susan Ziemba, CBI curriculum spe- 
cialist, will head the program, which 


Gallery 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


A wide range of subjects will come 
together to create a new gallery 
schedule this spring. The events 
sponsored by the NECC Gallery 
include art displays, movies and con- 
certs. 

The current display, Official 
Images: New Deal Photographs, rans 
through Feb. 26. This exhibit from 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Museum of American His- 
tory highlights the common people 
of the 1930s and 1940s Questions 
regarding the role of women and 
African-Americans arise throughout 
the display. 

A special event in this month’s 
schedule, on Feb. 18 at7 p.m. in the 
gallery, will be The Economy and 
President Clinton: What Can We 
Expect? This discussion, given by 
Boston Globejournalists Charles Stein 
and Tom Palmer, will explore 
America’s expectations regarding 
Clinton’s promise for an economic 
recovery. 

Bringing patrons: “The events 
make the gallery a success; it’s like 


Shaping a city 


D. Fraser photo 


NECC/LAWRENCE has given hope to a community plagued by poverty and folding businesses. 
The college’s expanding Center for Business and Industry could mean hundreds of jobs there. 


is slated for location in Lawrence 
when a suitable home can be found. 
Dimitry is looking for a building to 
house the new institution. 

“We’re concentrating in the 
Lawrence area,” he said. “Ideally, it 
will be as close to the existing cam- 
pus as possible. The Prudential 
Building (Lawrence campus), has 


about 68,000 square feet. We’re 
looking for another 30,000 to 
50,000 to accommodate the CBI 
program.” 

Dimitry said, “It would take too 
long to construct and get state fund- 
ing to build on the Haverhill cam- 
pus. Lawrence, with so many inex- 
pensive buildings available, makes it 


the logical choice.” 

Roberts said the sight has yet to 
be determined, but once it is, the 
CBI program will be relocated from 
its current home on the Haverhill 
campus to the new building. 

“We hope to be training instruc- 
tors by the summer and then begin 

(Continued on page 11) 


showcases diversity 


The Depression 
file photo 
THE FEBRUARY gallery sched- 
ule Includes the Official Im- 
ages: New Deal Photographs 
exhibit through Feb. 26. 


accomplishing two things at once,” 
said Arthur Signorelli, student ac- 
tivities director. “Using the gallery 
as a place to hold events and a 
conference center sort of educates 
people by default.” 

He feels people who would not 


normally attend the exhibits come 
for events and receive the exposure 
to the displays. 

While the actual exhibits are 
booked three years in advance, the 
special events are scheduled more 


currently with the hope of coordi- 
nating the events across a common 

theme. 
“We tried to coordinate with all 
areas, to tie things together,” said 
(Continued on page 4) 


Today’s Infograph 


Family leave: U.S. vs. other countries 


A number of industrialized countries have significant family leave laws. 
How the proposed U.S. law measures up: 


Country Length 


of leave 
Austria 16-42 
Canada 
France 
Finland 
Germany 
Italy 


Japan 


Sweden - | 


us. 


*Paid by government or employer 


Number of paid weeks and 
percent of normal pay* 
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Observer Opinion 9, 


Garden plans halted 
by greed of politics 


The state Legislature must stop playing 
political games with the building of the 
new Boston Garden. 

Boston Garden is more than just a 
sports arena. It was supposed to enforce 
Boston’s claim of being a world-class city 
ready for the 21st century, but the Leg- 
islature got greedy. 

Led by Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Rep. Thomas 
Finneran, D-Mattapan, the Legislature 
tried to flex its bureaucratic muscle and 
force the owners of the Garden, Dela- 
ware North, into accepting concessions 


Observer Editorial 


that equaled legalized extortion. 

Walking papers: Finneran, whose aide 
was quoted in the Boston Globe as saying 
that his office had received hundreds of 
phone calls from “screaming sports ya- 
hoos,” challenged Delaware North to 
“walk” ifthey don’taccept his last-minute 
changes. ; 

Finneran better be ready to walk him- 
self if there is no new Garden when he 
runs for re-election. 


ke Luckaich suse’ scrote 
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The Rush to obscurity begins late night 


‘Flavor-of-the-week’ talk show host vents his anger nightly as reactionary zombies eat it up 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


The Republican tantrum has begun. 

When a child whines and kicks, you spank 
it. The Republican Party has been spanking it 
since November. 

Example in point: Rush Limbaugh. 

Looking out for #1: If the man has made 
one point clear, it is this —- The Republican 
Party is in the game for the betterment of one 
entity: the Republican Party. 

Here is a man with a pole lodged so far up 
his ample posterior, his head has formed into 
a point. The Morton Downey Jr. train to 
obscurity-ville is leaving, and if Limbaugh 
doesn’t roll with the changes, he’s going to 
find himself with a first-class ticket clenched 
in his angry little fist. Change is in order, and 
there are a few suggestions that may ensure 
longevity. 


- 


Observer 
Correction 


Duc toan editing error in the last issue, the 
Playing sax with Clinton story contained 


From Left Field 


First, Rush needs a sidekick, he needs to 
develop a bit of witty repartee with a hip 
bandleader. Sort of a Letterman/Schaefer 
thing. Maybe Jesse Helmes. Yeah, it’s the 
Rush and Jesse show. Maybe a top 10 list. 
Like the top 10 ways to kill a queer. That’s 
about Jesse’s speed. 

Maybe a “stupid Democrat tricks” seg- 
ment would help. Bill Clinton could come on 
the show and pass the Family Leave Bill. All 
right-thinking little fascists know that a 
woman’s place is home with the children. 
Perhaps Al Gore could raise the CAFE stan- 
dards. Wouldn’t that be a hoot? Who needs 
fuel efficiency? 

Flock of fools: Now, his audience: How 
he gets such a stiff group of ideological lem- 
mings to congregate in one location baffles 


several mistakes. 

Music professor Michael Finegold 
played saxophone at Hillary Clinton’s col- 
lege reunion, while President Clinton sat 
in with the band. Finegold also played at 
an inaugural ball, but did notplay with 
Clinton at that time. 2 


Social Club helps needy 


To the editor: 

The NECC Social Club deserves recognition 
from many students. Beside other services to 
the student body, the club covers many 
people’s necessities at Christmastime. The 
organization obtained food and donated it to 
those who needed it last semester. 

The club supplied me with bags of food at 
Christmas. Thus, I was able to share with 
others in Lawrence. Poverty there can be 
compared with that of the Third World. 


Observer Letter 


I have been informed by Linda Comeau 
that the project will be carried out every 
Christmas. 

This altruistic gesture comes from the club 
members who often pass by us unnoticed in 
the school halls. They are capable of healing 
the wounds caused by inequality; they all 
make up a pattern for a better social structure. 
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the mind. The whole crew of freshly scrubbed, 
tie wearing, butt-clenched little Republicans 
is enough to make you puke. What the show 
needs is a “dog-pound” of sorts. If it works 
for Arsenio, it can works for Rush. I can see it 
now: 

“Those people over there; those are people 
that find artistic expression repulsive and sup- 
port the National Endowment for the Arts’ 
efforts to censor artistic content!” Ooh, what 
a kooky bunch that dog pound is. 

Maybe what he needs is a perky co-host 
like Kathy Lee. “Rush and Kathy Lee.” It’s 
got a ring to it. Kathy Lee can relate cute 
stories about her son, Cody, while Rush 
knocks holes in President Clinton before he’s 
had time to break in the Lincoln bedroom. 

When it all comes crashing down, he can 
always run back to his radio show. After all, 
he’s got a great face for radio. 

One-way ticket: Any way you slice it, the 


man’s 15 minutes are just about up. God bless 
America. 

Ina way, this bitter reaction is understand- 
able. The trouncing Bush took in November 
is an embarrassing testament to the wonder- 
ful “New World Order.” Just think what we 
could have had: four more years of unemploy- 
ment, four more years of skyrocketing debt 
and four more years of an elitist, fascist, 
corrupt, oppressive joke. 

Miss the good old days? Work your mind 
—set the wayback machine to 1984, Sherman. 

Dark ages: The air traffic controllers want 
to go on strike? Fire them. Raise the mini- 
mum wage a few cents? Nah. I think we could 
probably use a few zillion more nuclear weap- 
ons to combat the Red Menace of the oh-so 
powerful and stable Soviet Union, though. 

Pet rocks, bell-bottom jeans, skinny ties 
and Rush Limbaugh. Fourteen minutes and 
counting... 


Sore winners take over 


Liberals declare ‘Rush bashing’ new national sport 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


If any one group has perfected the fine art of 
whining, it is the liberal Democrat contin- 
gency of Washington. 

For 12 years, Democrats and the media 
have criticized nearly every move of Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. For 12 years, they 
have pined for the White House with the 
fervor of a small child in the back seat of a car 
repeating, “When will we get there, when will 
we get there?” 

But now they’ve won. Democrats now 
control the White House and Congress. And 
they’re faced with a new dilemma: there’s 
nobody to pick on anymore. Oh, no. For an 
assembly of genetic complainers this is almost 
as horrifying as running out of toilet paper. 

Enemy target: But there is one person in 
America they can tie to the liberal whipping 
post. He’s not a politician, but that doesn’t 
matter because he’s an evil, conservative Re- 
publican. His name is Rush Limbaugh. 

More people hate Rush Limbaugh than 
broccoli, but you ask them why and they 
cannot give you a definitive reason. In fact, 
some people hate him and have never really 
listened to him. They defend themselves by 
saying, “Well, I’ve heard that he hates (insert 
minority here).” If I believed everything I’ve 
heard, I wouldn’t be drinking out of water 
fountains for fear of contracting AIDS. 

They call him a bigot. If disagreeing with 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson labels someone a bigot, 
then society has really slipped into the twi- 
light zone. Limbaugh reveres African-Ameri- 
can Justice Clarence Thomas, but he’s still a 
bigot? Sounds like a conflicting theory to me. 

Instead, Limbaugh preaches the blasphemy 
of individualism, the sanctity of human life 
and the ghastly assumption that the less goy- 
ernment we have, the better. 

But Liberals whine and pout and call him 
names and try to educate our children to hate 
conservatism and especially conservative ad- 


Conservative Corner 


vocates. Rush Limbaugh is a mean person, 
little Suzie, and he hates women.... 

Harmless fuzzball: The truth is, Limbaugh 
is nothing more than a part of the media with 
as much potential influence as Dan Rather. If 
someone does not agree with controversial 
Limbaugh, try this: change the channel. It is 
a luxury we unfortunately do not have for 
elected officials. 

Limbaugh, in his own words, “is the lone 
outpost to find out what is really going on in 
Washington.” Information the liberal media 
fails to report rarely escapes his criticism, 
bringing equal time to the national airwaves 
at long last. 

Democrats now wait for Limbaugh’s fall. 
He’s just a fad, y’know. Just like rock ‘n’ roll 
was when my grandmother was disgusted 
with Elvis’ gyrating pelvis. Well, rock ‘n’ roll 
is still here and although it is every liberal’s 
dream, Limbaugh (around since 1984) will 
be hanging around for a bit longer, too. 

After all, he’s only got 15 million listeners 
in 570 stations, the number-three rated late- 
night television show with a viewership that 
dwarfs celebrity Whoopi Goldberg’s and a 
book, The Way Things Ought To Be, with over 
2.1 million copies sold and at number 1 on 
the best-seller list for over 16 weeks. These 
numbers show no signs of decreasing. 

So for all you liberal Democrats, lighten 
up. Limbaugh isn’t your enemy. Your own 
policies are. 


Balancing coverage 


Limbaugh, in his own words, 
“ts the lone outpost to find out 
what ts really going on in 
Washington.” 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Bay State’s ‘Slick Willie’ pulls fast one 


Programs may suffer under Weld’s budget 
proposal to accommodate school reform bill 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


President Clinton may be nicknamed “Slick 
Willie,” but there is no one in politics today 
who is slicker than our own Gov. Weld. In his 
state budget proposal a couple of weeks ago, 
he displayed this to a considerable extent. 

In a budget that featured an overall in- 
crease of close to $1 billion, much of it 
seemingly going to much needed social pro- 
grams, there was a “small” matter of around 
$360 million that was not taken into account. 
This is the money that hinges on the passing 
of a bill dealing with education reform. 

At first glance, the budget looks like a 
government-spending advocate’s dream. With 
dramatic increases to environmental programs, 
crime prevention, Medicaid and higher edu- 
cation, there doesn’t seem to be anybody left 
unsatisfied. 

Benefits: The budget proposes a $122.6 
million increase in higher education funding, 
which includes $20 million in tax credits for 
college tuition payments, up to $70 per stu- 
dent. Also proposed is a $128 million increase 
in Medicaid and a $37.7 million fee cut for 
the registration of vehicles. 

Of course, Weld is a Republican and de- 
scribes himself as a fiscal conservative so it 
comes as no surprise that there is a little more 
to the budget than meets the eye. The educa- 
tion reform bill is almost a lock to pass, and it 
calls for $360 million from the state. Weld 
knows this. Weld likes this. 

He likes it because in proposing this bud- 


Observer Columns 


get with an increase of over $900 million, he 
comes off looking rosy to most of the close- 
to-the-center Democrats he needs to keep his 
job (this is Massachusetts, you know). He 
also likes it because he doesn’t have to be the 
one to taketh away the “phantom” money he 
so generously gaveth. That is the job of the 
understandably furious Democratic Legisla- 
ture. 

The money cannot be spent twice on 
education and social programs, so inevitably, 
it must be taken away from one and given to 
the other. Weld, like the true politician he is, 
found himself a way to pass the buck on to 
somebody else. 

Law In limbo: The education bill should 
pass and is sorely needed by the state’s badly 
battered and bruised public schools. The only 
reason it has a chance of failing now is because 
many institutions (ergo, a lot of lobbyists) 
would love to see it go down in order to keep 
their generously promised pieces of the pie. 

The $70 tuition credit for state higher 
education students will probably be one of 
the first “generous offers” to disappear if the 
education bill is passed. It is evident Weld 
does not see the connection between an 
educated work-force and a prosperous state. 
All he seems to see is a connection between 
ideological swivelling and more votes. 

He needed left and right votes when he 
beat Democrat John Silver in 1990 by using 
a platform of anti-crime, conservative spend- 


Politics as usual 


The $70 tuition credit for 
state higher education stu- 
dents will probably be one of 
the first “generous offers” to 
disappear tf the education bill 
is passed. It 1s evident Weld 
does not see the connection 
between an educated work- 
force and a prosperous state. 
All he seems to see 1s a connec- 
tion between ideological 
swivelling and more votes. 


ing, pro-choice and pro-gay rights. He is 
obviously adept at refocusing his image in 
order to gain the support he needs to win 
votes — not that he has any intention of 
carrying out any of the things he says he 
intends to do. The man who was elected on 
the crest of his hard-line stance on crime has 
recently commuted the sentences of several 
murderers and is part of the reason that the 
number of uniformed police officers is down 
8.3 percent over the past two years. 
Governmental posturing: There is no 


other way to describe the budget submitted 
by Weld as anything less than cynical. In not 
even attempting to balance it with regard to 
an important bill almost certain to pass, he is 
shedding his responsibility to the people who 
elected him. 

It does not take a genius to take the easy 
way out and try to please everybody with a 
budget that is, in truth, not balanced. 

Hopefully, in the next election, voters will 
show that the only good season for this “man 
for all seasons” is a fall. 


How would you assess Gov. Weld’s job performance? 


eck 


Thomas Duggan, criminal justice 
“He’s doing a great job. He’sa little 
too liberal on the social issues, but 
he’s conservative enough on the 
economy to overlook it. I will vote 
for him again.” 


Rossemary Bonnifacio, computer 
science 

“T don’t think he’s doing a great 
job. I feel that he’s only represent- 
ing the white population of the 
state and not the minorities of the 
state.” 


services 


Rhonda Wilson, liberal arts-social 


“T like him. He’s helping more with 
the homeless. I also like his stance 
about gay rights. I think his budget 
is good because of the social pro- 
gram increases. He’s making alot of 
progress and change.” 


casting 


some of it isn’t.” 


Jay Stevens, journalism and broad- 


“T don’t think he’s done anything 
big while in office. He’s done a 
good job of not upsetting people by 
avoiding big issues like welfare and 
education. Some ofitis his fault and 


1d 


Jesse Pazmino, business 
“Inflation has almost doubled since 
he has been in office. He’s investing 
too much in military goods rather 
than education. Jobs are disappear- 
ing each year.” 


Democrats use smoke, mirrors to pass Family Leave Act 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The only people who will benefit from the 
recently passed Family and Medical Leave Act 
are the liberals, both in Congress and the one 
in the White House, who ran on the promise 
of passing costly and burdensome legislation 
with a politically-correct name. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act man- 
dates that companies provide up to 12 weeks 
of unpaid job-protected leave per year for the 
birth or adoption of a child, or the serious 
illness of the employee or an immediate fam- 
ily member (child, parent or spouse). 

While this sounds like a good idea, like 
most of the failed liberal programs of the past, 
it is missing something: common sense. The 
leave act doesn’t apply to “small businesses,” 
which is defined as a company with less than 
50 employees. Small business accounts for 
half the current workforce and has been re- 
sponsible for 80 percent of all new jobs in 
recent years. 

In medium to large companies, which this 
law will affect, between 75 and 95 percent of 


- 


them already offer some form of family leave. 
Imagine that, they thought of it all by them- 
selves without the government telling them 
what to do. Maybe, just maybe, capitalism 
and the free enterprise system will survive 
after all. 

Senator Bob Dole (R-Kansas) summed it 
up while debating the bill in September. 

“We are not voting on whether family and 
medical leave is a good idea,” Dole said. “If 
that were the case, President Bush would not 
have vetoed this legislation and this bill would 
have been law a long time ago. What we are 
really voting on is the best way to bring 
socially desirable programs and benefits to 
the American people.” 

Alternative: Before former President Bush 
vetoed the Family and Medical Leave Act, he 
offered a proposal that provided tax-credit 
incentives for businesses to establish family 
leave programs. The Bush proposal, also ac- 
cording to the Office of Management and 
Budget, would reach 20 times as many busi- 
nesses and about 15 million more workers. 
The additional workers the Bush plan in- 
cluded were those who will be hurt most by 


the current leave act: unskilled workers. 

Unfortunately, for many unskilled work- 
ers, there is a loophole under the current law 
that President Clinton signed two weeks ago. 
The leave is only available to those employees 
who work more than 25 hours a week. So all 
a company has to do — and many will — is fire 
the easily-replaced full-timers, and hire two 
employees to work less than 25 hours a week. 

There is also another loophole called the 
North American Free Trade Agreement. This 
new mandate exempts companies willing to 
move their businesses south of the border 
into Mexico. 

Besides trying to embarrass President Bush 
in an election year, what reason would the 
Democrat-controlled Congress have for pass- 
ing a bill that they knew would be vetoed, 
instead of voting on a bill that accomplishes 
the same thing but covers more people? The 
answer is as simple as the difference between 
socialism and capitalism. 

Socialists believe big government is good 
government. They believe in a society almost 
completely run by the government, better 
known as government mandates. On the 


other side of the political spectrum, a capital- 
istic society runs on the free enterprise sys- 
tem, which operates on a system of incentives 
and market competition. 

“My colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle (Democrats) like to mandate these ben- 
efits,” Dole said. “They like Washington D.C. 
reaching out into every factory, telling the 
American people what is best for them.” 

Someone should remind the Democrats 
ofanother experiment with government con- 
trol and mandates. It lasted about 70 years, 
and was called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Remember them? 


Lacking 


While this sounds like a good 
idea, like most of the failed 
liberal programs of the past, it 
is missing something: common 
SENSE. 
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Bill Harold, campus events and Gal- 
lery coordinator. “We’re also trying 
to tie in Black History Month with 
Women’s History Month.” 

The schedule for the end of Feb- 
ruary and beginning of March re- 
flects these efforts. From Feb. 28 
through March 31, patrons can view 
Black Women: Achievement Against 
the Odds at both campuses. 

Success: This exhibit explores 
the accomplishments of black 
women who overcame the double 
obstacle of race and gender. This 
display, developed by the Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum, features 
such women as Harriet Tubman 
and Rosa Parks. 

To highlight successful women, 
the Gallery, along with Bradford 
College, will sponsor In Process, an 
all-women a cappella group for a 
free afternoon concert on Feb. 28 at 
2 p.m, in the gallery. The group, 
which sang at President Clinton’s 
inauguration, celebrates its African 
heritage through jazz, blues, work 
songs, gospel and protest songs, 
while exploring slavery and emanci- 
pation. 

A film sponsored by the Lifelong 
Learning program, The Life and 
Death of Frida Kahlo on March 25 
at 2 p.m., will close out the March 
schedule. 

Earth celebrations: April brings 
the celebration of the environment 
with a series of programs offered 
through the gallery with collabora- 
tion from the math, science and 
technology division, and the NECC 
Foundation. 

Students can view the Sacred 
Ground, Sacred Sky exhibit, April 5- 
23, in the gallery. This photography 
display by Daniel Dancer documents 
various habitats including the an- 
cient rainforest of the Pacific North- 
west, a shoreline of the Yucatan and 


his own environmental sculptures. 

Coinciding with this exhibit, 
April 1-30 on the third floor of E- 
Building, the Diversity Endangered 
exhibit will be displayed. This show 
from the Smithsonian Institution 
and the National Science Founda- 
tion examines a variety of species in 
environments such as wetlands and 
coral reefs, and the results of their 
destruction. The reasons and re- 
sults of the loss of biological diver- 
sity will be explored along with po- 
litical solutions. 

At the Lawrence campus, the 
science department will feature the 
student display Name that tree!, 
April 5-30. Liberal Arts student Paul 
Sevigney created the exhibit, which 
documents local shrubs, grasses and 
trees in a comprehensive exhibit. 

Precious contribution: “It 
started out as a student project and 
it’s really incredible when it’s laid 
out,” Harold said. “We’re having it 
professionally framed.” The exhibit, 
created through the directed stud- 
ies program, will remain a valuable 
part of the science department. 

To add to the month’s celebra- 
tion with music, two performances 
are scheduled. On April 4 at 2 p.m., 
faculty members Michael Kramer 
and Michael Finegold will perform 
The Good Earth and Great Music!, 
featuring special environmental 
songs. On April 18 at 2 p.m., the 
NECC Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble will perform Music to 
Celebrate the Earth By, a concert 
composed of selections to honor 
the world’s diversity. 

The April schedule ends with an 
Earth Day celebration on April 22. 
The Student Activities-sponsored 
event. includes. music and food 
around the environmental theme. 

May offers a new display, Faces of 
Destiny: Portraits from the 1898 In- 


Union dues 
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OFFICIAL IMAGES: New Deal Photographs, in the Gallery through Feb. 26, dramatizes the 
Depression through pictures. Above, a family rides out the organized labor movement’s upheaval. 


dian Congress, May 2-28. 

“We’re trying to celebrate more 
the culture, rather than the plight,” 
Harold said. Last semester featured 
the struggles of Native Americans, 
while these events will commemo- 
rate the people. This photography 
exhibit emphasizes the dignity and 
strength of Native Americans. The 
May schedule ends with a tradi- 
tional Native American dance dis- 
play on Sunday, May 16 at 2 p.m. 

The Gallery continues the sched- 
ule through the summer to serve all 
patrons. 

Outside exposure: “We like to 
keep the programs going for the 
NECC Foundation patrons,” 


Harold said. “Our primary objec- 
tive still is attracting students, but 
any attendance from the commu- 
nity is great for public relations.” 

The June schedule features the 
Pop Prints exhibit, June 1-30. The 
display from the Arkansas Arts Cen- 
ter includes prints by Alan 
D’Arcangelo, Jasper Johns, Red 
Grooms and Andy Warhol. 

Also featured will be 25 Years 
Without Bobby Kennedy, a discus- 
sion on June 6 at 2 p.m. Rounding 
out the month will be ’60s Rock — 
When the Music Mattered, a multi- 
media presentation by Barry Drake 
discussing the music of that time, 
on June 13 at 2 p.m. 


While the Haverhill schedule 
covers a wide variety of events, the 
Lawrence campus remains unsched- 
uled. An effort is being made to hire 
an activities director for that cam- 
pus. 

“The main problem is, there’s 
no one there to create and publicize 
the events,” Harold said. The 
Lawrence campus can only expecta 
few new art displays, and some per- 
manent ones throughout the halls. 

Signorelli hopes to see Harold in 
a position to do more with the 
Gallery and community events in 
Lawrence, but concedes that only 
so much can be done with a limited 
staff. 


NECC alojara valioso programa en Lawrence 


Por CHRIS McBRIDE 
Editor de Noticias - Observer 
Trad.: Poe Mario O’Noris 


El programa del Centro de Negocios e 
Industria de NECC (Center for Business and 
Industry - CBI) parece haber adquirido 300 
mil nuevos estudiantes a través de la region 
nordeste. 

El programa, que lleva siete afios, alcanza 
ahora la altura de otras empresas con el acuerdo 
reciente con un consorcio de unas cinco 
companiias de prestigio para las cuales el colegio 
se responsabilizara de entrenara los suplidores 
del consorcio. 

Empresas como Motorola, Texas Instru- 
ments, Xerox, Digital y otras forman el 
consorcio de entrenamiento y habran de 
capacitar a sus empleados y suplidores de 
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servicios y articulos en el Manejo de Calidad 
Absoluta (Total Quality Management - 
TQM). 

El consorcio escogié a NECC como su 
centro de entrenamiento en el Nordeste; esto 
lo une a otros seis colegios a través de la 
naciOn para tal meta, expone Sandy Roberts, 
entrenadora de CBI. 

John R. Dimitry, presidente de NECC, 
dice al respecto: “El programa se encargara de 
preparar y reentrenar la sexta parte de 1.5 a 
1.8 millones aproximados de trabajadores, en 
un curriculo que se elaborara para Ilenar las 
necesidades del consorcio. 

Nuevo local: Roberts y Susan Ziembra, 
especialista de curriculos del CBI, dirigiran el 
programa, que sera llevado a efecto en 
Lawrence tan pronto se adquiera un local 
apropiado. Dimitry ya esta en la bisqueda de 


$13 Per Person ($11 for Alumni Members) 
Call (508)-374-3862 for More Information 


un alojamiento para la instituci6n. 

“Estamos concentrados en Lawrence, y el 
lugar ideal habra de estar en las adyacencias 
del campo estudiantil allf. El edificio Pruden- 
tial (campo de Lawrence) tiene unos 68 mil 
pies cuadrados, y ahora buscamos un local de 
30 a 50 mil pies cuadrados para poner en 
practica el programa de CBI”, dice Dimitry. 

Explica que “tomaria tiempo construir y 
obtener fondos del estado para nueva 
estructura en el campo de Haverhill. Lawrence, 
con tantos edificios baratos disponibles es 
ideal”. 

Roberts, por su parte, dice que aun no se 
ha puesto la mira en algun edificio, pero que 
cuando llegue el momento, las oficinas de 
CBI desalojaran Haverhill para ubicarse en el 
nuevo local de Lawrence. 

“Esperamos ya estar entrenando a 
instructores en verano y luego a personal para 
el consorcio en septiembre”, dice Roberts. 

“Miles de trabajadores seran preparados 
cada ano, (la mayor parte de los 
entrenamientos seran Ilevados a cabo en el 
lugar que trabajen, no en NECC). Hay 
muchos suplidores del consorcio, por lo tanto 
estaremos constantemente ocupados viajando 
por territorio nordeste”, puntualiza. 

Aunque el consorcio patrocina el centro, 
dice Roberts, éste no esta abierto sdlo para los 
suplidores. 

“Podemos entrenar a negocios locales que 
esperen competir tanto en el mercado mundial 
como en el consorcio; muchas de esas 
companias necesitan reentrenamiento para la 
competencia de hoy”, asegura. 

Expectativas: La adquisicién de un 
edificio adicional y miles de estudiantes que 
asistiran al programa de CBI en el futuro, 
generara nuevo flujo econdmico que habra de 
beneficiar al colegio a través del acuerdo. 
Dimitry espera que se obtenga algunos cientos 
de miles de ddlares al aho. No obstante, 
explica: “Es dificil predecir, tenemos que 
establecernos para determinar el monto”. 

Roberts dice: “Lo restante del costo se 


invertira en mejoras del colegio. Asi se 
obtendra libros, equipos y mas personal”. 

El contrato entre NECC y el consorcio se 
firmara el 26 de febrero. De este modo el 
programa y personal de CBI emprenderan la 
tarea de entrenamiento. 

Responsabilidades: Asi como lo hace 
Northeast Training Center, dice Roberts, 
“nosotros (CBI) tendremosla responsabilidad 
de entrenar desde Washington, D.C. hasta 
Maine. El consorcio podra también usar 
nuestro servicio de entrenamiento en Canada 
y Europa”. 

EI negocio pone a NECC al frente de los 
entrenamientos de TQM en el area, concepto 
que incluye a los trabajadores de cada nivel en 
el proceso de la toma de decisiones, se ha 
puesto en practica en Japon los ultimos 40 
afios, pero hace poco que penetr6 los Estados 
Unidos. 

“Nos caus6 sorpresa”, apunta Roberts. 
“Compaiiias con las que CBI trabajé antes en 
conjuncion con el Departamento de Empleos 
y Entrenamientos, nos recomendaron al 
consorcio”. 

“Nosotros (Roberts, Ziembra y Dimitry) 
asistimos la primera semana de diciembre a 
una reunion en Chicago. Cerca de tres semanas 
después nos informaron que NECC fue 
escogido”, dice. 

Basqueda de Instructores: La universidad 
ya emprendié la bisqueda de maestros 
capacitados para tiempo parcial (part-time) 
con el objeto de que instruyan alos reclutados. 
Roberts dice que para hacer efectivo el plan 
para el otofo se espera obtener servicio de 
técnicos profesionales del area. Dimitry aduce 
que porel momento es eficiente entrenar para 
labor de tiempo parcial, pero no descarta el 
que surja la necesidad de instructores para 
operar tiempo completo (full-time). 

Cuando el contrato finalice, se pondra en 
claro el impacto que producira en el colegio. 
Dimitry dice que no puede esperarse ningiin 
resultado hasta que el programa esté en 
funcion. 
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Race — from page 1 


my head against the wall anymore.” 

Ogando said STOP has made a difference 
because students had nowhere to go to speak 
about any issues concerning racism. 

“With STOP, we have a forum to address 
issues, whether it’s a derogatory remark in 
class or something more serious,” she said. 
“It also allows people to vent their frustra- 
tions.” 

Miscommunication: Ogando said it’s im- 
portant to discuss these issues because al- 
though they can’t be solved, they can be 
alleviated. She added prejudice comes from 
ignorance and fear. Sometimes people do not 
know how to act toward a person who is 
“different” and because they feel vulnerable, 
they might lash out in frustration. 

“The attitude I also see is one of individu- 
alism,” Ogando said. “People think as long as 
they don’t have a problem, life is simple and 
easy. They have a ‘don’t bother me and I 
won't bother you’ attitude.” 

Nelly Tejeda, an 18-year-old senior and 
STOP’s vice-president, is also involved with 
the community-based Hispanic Youth Com- 
mittee. 

“T became involved with STOP because 
racial issues have always interested me,” she 
said. 

Before her involvement, she thought few 
students cared about past tensions and inci- 
dents at the high school. 

Reality: “But they have to realize that life 
isnotlike TV,” Tejeda said. “You can’t sweep 
these issues under the rug. If you don’t take 
care of these attitudes at the high school level, 
it’s not going to get any better at college.” 

Ogando said there were many things she 
wanted people to hear, but unless one is 
farther up in the social hierarchy, they don’t 
get heard. 

“Everyone has the potential to be a leader 
who has something important to say, and I 
get respect, which is something I’ve been 
demanding for Hispanics,” she said. 


Taking action 


“Now that we got past the 
state of denial, we can do 
something about it,” Ogando 
said. “The only people who 
knew about racial tension in 
the past were those affected by 


tt. » 


An incident last year that increased racial 
tension involved the F-Wing at Haverhill 
High, where bilingual classes are located. 
Some fights there were blamed on the bilin- 
gual kids, although there was no proof, Tejeda 
said. 

Racial dispute: Also, the talent show 
incident last fall between an all-white female 
dance group and a African-American and 
Hispanic dance group sparked some contro- 
versy. The white dance group won the com- 
petition, and many thought it was due to 
discrimination because most believed the mi- 
nority group had more talent, Ogando said. 

“They looked different because they had 
darker skin and danced more ethnically,” 
Ogando said. “Even if they were white, the 
group deserved first place.” 

The incident turned into a racial issue, 
especially after rumors arose that the dance 
school where the white group studied was 
egged. 

“The attitude after that was ‘those His- 
panic students are getting rowdy again,” 
Ogando said. 

This prompted a school climate survey to 
assess the perceptions of students and teach- 
ers, said Tejeda, who was on the climate 
committee representing the students. 

“They figured out the problem is not just 
discipline, but the fact that teachers need 
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Project under way 
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MONIKAH OGANDO, president of Students Together Overcoming Prejudice 
(STOP), and Nelly Tajeda, vice president, plan for the Martin Luther King Day 
assembly, a STOP sponsored cultural awareness event at Haverhill High School. 


training in cultural appreciation and aware- 
ness,” she said. 

Addressing the matter: STOP also held 
an in-school forum to talk about the talent 
show episode, to get the issue out in the open, 
because so far nothing had been solved, 
Ogando said. 

Through STOP, Ogando also motivates 
others and gets a lot of input for future 
focuses to better the school. This year STOP 
will also sponsor cultural-awareness events 
like a Martin Luther King assembly, Black 
History Month and National Women’s 
Month, she said. 

“We want to get away from the group 
association with race because we are against 
all forms of discrimination, from gender bias 
to homophobia,” Caputo said. 


It took several meetings to come up with 
STOP?’s name, as well as its motto, “United as 
one to make a difference,” Caputo said. Their 
logo shows people holding hands, standing 
on a platform on the number one. 

There are over 20 students in STOP now, 
she said, and members are student leaders 
who are articulate, respected and share rela- 
tionships with their peers. 

Also, the conference and STOP has won 
Haverhill High School state-wide recogni- 
tion from the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) 
and the State Department. 

“I view the kids in STOP as peacemakers,” 
Caputo said. “These kids in the forefront will 
really make a difference. A lot of people have 
cynical views of kids, but ours at Haverhill 
High are wonderful.” 
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S under way 


Officials from Bradford College and 
\CC have reached an agreement that 
will benefit area students who plan to 
further their education by transferring 
__ after completing a two-year associate’s 


Be ate 


Bradford College’s President Jo- 
: seph Short and NECC President John 
~ R Dimitry jointly confirmed a new 
transfer agreement between their re- 
spective colleges at a recent news con- 
ference. 

Under the new agreement, NECC 
students who graduate with an 
associate’s degree and earn atleast a C~ 
in all courses taken at the NECC will be 
admitted into one of Bradford College's 
five bachelor of arts degree programs— 
creative arts, humanities, human stud- 
ies, management or natural science and 
mathematics. 

Scholastic opportunity: Up to 60 
credits earned at NECC will be ac- 
cepted by Bradford College in the trans- 
fer process. In addition to offering 
need-based financial assistance, 
Bradford will offer two scholarships for 
exceptional academic achievement to 
graduates each year. 

Easy transfer: “This agreement has 
been designed to facilitate the transfer 
process for NECC students wishing to 
attend Bradford,” said Bradford’s Peggy 
Maki, vice presidentand academic dean. 
“It’s based on a mutual understanding 
of the courses a student has taken at 
NECC that can be applied toward one 
of our majors.” 

Approximately 50 percent of the 
students who attend the NECC trans- 
fer to a four-year college or university, 
said Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs at NECC. 

“This agreement gives our students 


_ an exciting new option which insures a 


‘smooth transition between the two 
colleges,” he said. “It also represents a 
new level of cooperation between the 
public and private sectors of higher 
education and should help encourage 
our graduates to continue their educa- 
tion.” 

Although NECC students have 
transferred to Bradford College in the 
past, the new transfer agreement pro- 
vides guidelines that will help counse- 
lors at both colleges to better advise 
students who indicate an intent to trans- 
fer. 

Problems: “In the past, many trans- 
fer students from NECC needed to 
take an extra semester of classes to 
complete a four-year degree because 
they had taken courses that were not 
transferable into their major field of 
study at Bradford,” said Kathy 
Bresnahan, a transfer counselor at 
Bradford College. 

Elizabeth Coyne, director of coun- 
seling at NECC, sees great potential in 
the new transfer agreement between 
the two colleges. 

“A large number of students want 
to continue their education close to 
home because of financial reasons or 
family obligations,” she said. “With 
this agreement, they can decide to trans- 

_ fer to Bradford early on in their educa- 
tion and plan their course work accord- 
ingly.” 

_ Trouble-free: The agreement em- 

_phasizes that a student graduate from 
NECC with a desire to pursue a four- 
year degree at Bradford will be advised 
as to what NECC classes will transfer. 

Bradford Colleges certification pro- 
gram in teacher education, however, is 
not covered under the new transfer 
agreement. 

“There are major issues currently 
being discussed at the state level re- 
garding teacher certification programs 

.. so both schools have decided to let 
this issue rest for awhile, rather than 
placing ourselves in a situation that 
could see course requirement changes 
in less than a year,” Maki said. 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


The Massachusetts Public Interest Research 
Group (MASSPIRG) promoted its Campaign 
for a Clean Congress, a movement to push 
campaign finance reforms, at a recent press 
conference at NECC’s Haverhill campus. 

Chris Nelson, a MASSPIRG representa- 
tive, said the campaign funding system favors 
incumbents and allows for too much influ- 
ence from political action committees (PACs) 
and special interest groups such as big busi- 
ness and big oil companies. 

“Special interests contribute heavily to 
keep incumbents in office and maintain busi- 
ness as usual,” he said. 

According to a report prepared by the 
U.S. Public Interest Research Group (PIRG) 
and Public Citizen, campaign costs and con- 
tributions have risen dramatically over the 
past decade. 

Campaign expenditures: The average rep- 
resentative spent $410,000 to get elected in 
1990, a 100 percent increase from 1980, 
while the average senator spent $3.6 million 
to get elected that year, a 200 percent increase 
from 1982. 

Joseph Short, Bradford College president, 
who spoke at the conference, said, “These 
monumental costs have had a pernicious and 
compromising effect on the democratic pro- 
cess.” 

Because of these high costs, candidates are 

forced to seek contributions from individuals 
and PACs, Short said. 
John Osborne, professor, department of natu- 
ral science, who also spoke at the conference, 
said, “I don’t think people realize the corro- 
sion money causes in a democracy. It will be 
those with money who will be able to ma- 
nipulate the public even more and more.” 

Opposing forces: Nelson said this gives 
these groups an influence that poses a threat 
to environmentalist groups like MASSPIRG, 
whose goals are often at odds with special 
interest groups. 

He does not believe it’s a case of simply 
paying off legislators to vote a certain way, 
however. 

“It’s not really a case of money buying 
votes, but money buying access,” he said. 
“Special interest groups have a vested interest 
to get their message out.” 

Nelson said this access turns into political 
leverage. 

Lobbying’s effect: According to 
MASSPIRG reports, when the Senate Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee de- 


Changing politics 
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JOHN OSBORNE, professor, department of natural science, calls for a change in 
the campaign finance system at a recent press conference in the Bentley Library. 


feated the Bottle Bill in 1992, committee 
members who did not support the bill had 
received 250 times as much money from the 
anti-Bottle Bill lobby as did those who sup- 
ported the bill. 

Nelson said the current system heavily 
favors incumbents, who receive a majority of 
the PAC money. 

MASSPIRG reports show that incumbents 
gathered 90 percent of PAC campaign contri- 
butions in 1990. 

In 1992 Massachusetts House races, in- 
cumbents took in an average of $244,420 
from PAC contributions, while challengers 
received an average of $19,288 from these 
groups. 

Nelson pointed out several drawbacks to 
the current system. 

Conmering interests: “It excludes any- 
one who can’t afford it,” he said. “Also, the 
incumbent has to have fund raising, afd the 
insidious effect is that time that is supposed to 
be spent in the public’s interest is spent fund 
raising.” 

Osborne said one-third to one-half of 
legislators’ time is spent on fund-raising and 
campaigning efforts. 

“The corrosive influence of money is shown 
through the time spent on the public’s inter- 
est vs. the time spent running around lectur- 
ing and campaigning,” he said. 


The Campaign for Clean Congress pro- 
poses the system be reformed by methods 
including: 

Q lowering contribution limits from PACs 
and individuals; 

Q) more public resources, funded by re- 
pealing tax deductions for lobbying, to re- 
place special interest money; 

Q) and lower spending limits. 

Quick strike: Nelson said the press con- 
ference, aseries of conferences by MASSPIRG 
groups nationwide, is aimed to get the idea to 
the public’s eye while President Clinton is 
setting his agenda. 

Last year, a campaign finance reform bill 
was vetoed by President Bush. During his 
campaign, Clinton promised stronger legisla- 
tion would be enacted. 

“This is an idea whose time has come, but 
it won’t happen unless we hold the president 
and Congress to their promises,” Short said. 

Nelson said, “It’s time for President 
Clinton to take early action to clean up gov- 
ernment and to sweep special interests out of 
our nation’s capital.” 

The campaign has received support from 
several groups, including the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons, National Resources 
Defense Council, Citizen Action, League of 
Women Voters and the National Council of 
Churches. 


City rocked by substance abuse 


Community working to bolster prevention, stop drug, alcohol problems 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer News Editor 


Results from a recent survey revealed that 8 
percent of the city’s seventh- and eighth- 
graders and 46 percent of its 10th-graders 
had used alcohol sometime during the 30 
days before the inquiry. 

The community-wide survey unveiled the 
disturbing information to Haverhill regard- 
ing the city’s substance abuse problem. 

Based on cities of similar size, the survey 
showed that Haverhill’s rate of liquor licenses 
per person is higher than the state average. 
Haverhill’s rate is 159 liquor licenses per 
100,000 persons, while the state average is 
144. 

Disturbing trend: The survey also con- 
cluded that the drinking and driving rates for 
adults increased in 1991 to 34 percent from 
28 percent in 1990. 

The study, which began in 1990, releases 
data annually, and will be conducted through 
1995. It’s funded by the federal government’s 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention. The 
data obtained comes from a combination of 
research by the Center for Survey Research at 
the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
Haverhill Police Department and Hale Hos- 
pital. Students in grades seven, nine, 10 and 
11 were surveyed, as were about 275 adults in 
Haverhill through random phone calls. 

Although the survey results are unsettling, 
police Capt. Leonard Barone said concerned 
Haverhill residents are waging a successful 


war against substance abuse. 

“The community’s call for police inter- 
vention caused constant monitoring, aware- 
ness and a working relationship with the 
target area-neighborhoods and kids,” he said. 
“We haven’t eliminated the drug scene, but 
we have accomplished a lot of clean up.” 

Police efforts: Barone, head of the Com- 
munity and Police Enforcement Program, 
said he and other community service officers 
who patrol “target neighborhoods” aim to 
keep youths off the streets. They do this by 
involving youths in basketball games, non- 
alcoholic parties and going on field trips to 
Mount Washington, Starspeedway and Red 
Sox games, as an alternative to hanging around 
on the streets. 

Donna Hickey, member of the Mayor’s 
Drug Task Force and former president of 
Citizens Against Substance Abuse (CASA), 
one of 18 neighborhood associationsin Neigh- 
borhood Network, said even though there is 
still a severe problem, many conditions have 
gotten better. 

“At one point, the drug traffic was so bad 
that there were guns, bloody syringes and 
drugs hidden in the playground equipment,” 
she said. 

Neighborhood action: Hickey and other 
members of CASA called on city officials to 
have the playground fixed or removed. The 
complaints brought the formation of the 
Mayor’s Drug Task Force and eventually the 
Haverhill Community Partnership, a feder- 
ally funded group focused on reducing sub- 


stance abuse. 

“We’re willing to move forward because 
making a difference is worth it,” she said. “It 
takes more than one person. The more people 
you have, the bigger voice you have.” 

The Neighborhood Network, Hispanic 
Youth Committee, Long Range Planning 
Committee and other groups have joined to 
evaluate the survey results and come up with 
a long-term plan for further prevention. 

Barone, Hickey and Jon Cuneo, project 
director of the Haverhill Community Part- 
nership, said reducing access to alcohol in- 
volves parental supervision. 

Parental Involvement: Cunco said a safe 
home program, where parents will not sup- 
port youth parties that permit alcohol, will set 
clear limits on usage. An emphasis on alcohol- 
free activities for adults in neighborhoods has 
also been encouraged, Hickey said. 

“Elimination of parental permission and 
purchase by adults on the behalf of minors 
will bring us a step further,” Cuneo said. 

Cuneo said he expects to see an expansion 
on health education in middle schools and a 
more comprehensive and extensive program 
in the high school. 

The improvements of substance abuse pre- 
vention are gradual because problems can be 
pushed over into other neighborhoods, Cuneo 
said. 

“The survey results were a wake-up call,” 
he said. “Our problem is up front because we 
won’t shy away from it. We want to deal with 
it.? 
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Public school reform bill moves along 


‘Standard of effort’ formula forces wealthier communities statewide to pay more 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


The State House of Representatives recently 
passed an education reform bill after four days 
of heated debate and political jockeying. 

The bill, backed by Gov. William Weld, 
will provide significant increases in state and 
local school spending and will require higher 
performance standards for teachers from 
grades K-12. The bill is slated to bring $1.3 
billion to the state over the next seven years 
and $2.3 million to Haverhill this year. 

“We're trying to set a standard so kids in 
the commonwealth have the same opportuni- 
ties,” said Rep. Brian Dempsey, D-Haverhill. 
“We're trying to achieve some sense of equal- 
ization.” 

The bill’s chief sponsor, Rep. Mark 
Roosevelt, told the Haverhill Gazette, “The 
children of the commonwealth will be the 
beneficiaries. The economy of the common- 
wealth will be the beneficiary for decades to 
come.” 

Cuts suggested: Opponents of the bill 
feel it will hurt an already wounded economy. 
They claim cutbacks in areas such as fire and 
police departments may be necessary to raise 
the revenue for this proposal. 

According to published reports, House 
GOP Leader Peter Forman said, “I think it is 
a step backward.” 

The money raised for the reform package 
would not come from Haverhill, Dempsey 
said. Instead, more affluent communities 
would be required to boost their support for 
the state’s school systems. 

“We require communities to make some 
local effort to contribute to the funding of 
public education,” said Caroline Casey, legis- 
lative aide for the Education Committee. 
“It’s called the ‘standard of effort.’ Each 
community should contribute its fair share. 
Once they do that, the state will kick in its 
share. Haverhill looks as if it benefits greatly 
from this bill.” 

Unbalanced: “We have a very unequal 
system,” said Mark Kosinski, associate profes- 
sor of American studies, Bradford College, 
and host of Bradford Viewpoint on TV 33. 
“Tt’sa difference between night and day in the 
schools.” 

Many Republicans are against the “stan- 


dard of effort” formula, saying it is unfair to 
make communities and towns pay the esti- 
mated $5,600 per student over the next seven 
years, reports the Associated Press. 

Dempsey concedes communities such as 
Andover may have to contribute more to 
equalize the burden of education costs. 

Casey said, “(Andover) is a property rich 
community and its personal wealth is prob- 
ably much higher than that of Haverhill’s. 
They have a better ability to pay so we require 
they make a greater contribution.” 

Fighting proposal: “I think Andover or 
Boxford is going to battle this formula be- 
cause it’s their money,” Kosinski said. “They 
don’t feel a moral compulsion to help other 
schools with their money.” 

The effort to remove this formula from the 
bill was defeated 106-42. 

“This section is the dagger in the heart of 
the state’s financial system,” said Rep. Frank 
Hynes, D—Marshfield in a published report. 

Still, proponents of the formula argue it is 
the only fair way to raise revenue and balance 
the quality of education in the state. 

“Currently in Massachusetts, we have one 
of the widest funding disparities among rich 
and poor communities,” Casey said. “In our 
opinion, this isn’t a fair public education 
system our state has created. Kids aren’t get- 
ting the same services. It depends on where 
they are born.” : 

Ineffective: Opponents argue that since 
1978, four attempts have been made to re- 
form the school system without any signifi- 
cant results. And these minimal improve- 
ments may not be proportionate to the effect 
cutbacks could have on the economy. 

“The factor I fear Dempsey fails to con- 
sider is the fact that any significant reform of 
public education in the commonwealth is 
dependent on the economic stability of life 
outside the classroom,” writes Kosinski in a 
Gazette column. 

Dempsey said the past four attempts at 
reform tried to “take us a step further.” 

“We need to spend the resources (to im- 
prove the school system),” Dempsey said. 
“Education is the key to success and I believe 
it will help the economy in the long term.” 

More controversy: Funding was not the 
only issue debated on Beacon Hill, stalling 
efforts for four days until the bill’s passage. 


In deep thought 


D. Fraser photo 


STUDYING TOGETHER In the student center during a break between 
classes are Francesco and Richard Mora, liberal arts students. 


Over 120 amendments were tacked on; some 
of them causing quite a stir. 

One controversial amendment included 
anti-abortion references, which promoted 
abstinence to be taught and would not in- 
clude abortion referrals. Pro-choice advo- 
cates were outraged. 

Salary cap provisions for teachers were 
voted down 122-32 to the relief of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Association, (MTA). The 
amendment would have required school com- 
mittees to get special permission from city 
councils to award teachers a pay raise. 

Now awaiting its fate in the Senate, the 
issue of school choice has found its way into 
the bill. 

Senate President William Bulger is plan- 
ning to add the amendment regardless of 
opposition from Roosevelt or House Speaker 
Charles Flaherty. Weld is in favor of expanded 
school choice. 

Quality education: “We have a duty of the 
highest sort to insist they receive a decent 


education in their present school, or to set 
them free to find it elsewhere,” Bulger said in 
a Boston Globe interview. 

In response, MTA spokesman Stephen 
Wollmore told the Globe, “If we take the 
existing school choice plan and make it man- 
datory statewide, all we’d be doing is spread- 
ing a bad idea around the whole common- 
wealth.” 

These amendments clogged the passage 
of the bill for days as lines were drawn and 
compromises were made. Still, Casey said the 
Legislature remains firm in its position of 
total school reform. 

“We are requiring that the state increases 
its share of spending for education from 30 
percent to the national average of 50 per- 
cent,” Casey said. 

Nowin the Senate, the bill may take weeks 
to pass and even then it may look completely 
different. 

“In the Senate, anything goes,” Kosinski 
said. 


New co-op grant to help promote literacy 


NECC has received a $36,573 U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education grant to fund a two-year 
Student Literacy Corps program with 
Lawrence public schools. 

The program will provide NECC students 
with the opportunity to combine their aca- 
demic training with experience as unpaid 
tutors at elementary schools within the 
Lawrence public school system. Student tu- 
tors will receive academic credit for their 
volunteer experience and be offered training 
and an interactive learning experience. 

Program objectives include: recruiting stu- 


dent volunteer tutors and tutees to partici- 
pate in the Student Literacy Corps program; 
providing adequate training and materials to 
tutors and procurement of high-quality place- 
ments for students within community service 
settings; developing a public relations cam- 
paign on the program to promote literacy 
both on campus and in the community. 
The one-on-one tutoring process will pro- 
vide tutees with the opportunity to improve 
their basic skills. The approach used will 
foster positive learning environments in order 
to promote literacy at all levels of learning. 


Change the World. 
Teach A Child To Read. 


Become a Literacy Tutor 
and earn 3 academic credits. 


For more information, 
contact Sue Allaire or Reneé Riedel 
in the Cooperative Education Office (C310) 
or call 374-3722. 


@> The Co-op Advantage 


Tutors will have an opportunity to volunteer 
within an organization that provides training, 
supervision and a superb learning experience. 

Encouragement: The benefits of target- 
ing this program to a young population of 
tutees include the notion that high-risk stu- 
dents may be more likely to persist in the 
public school system if support is provided, 
and that the relationship between the tutee 
and tutor in itself may provide motivation for 
the tutee to remain in the system. 

Lawrence has been identified as a munici- 
pality with a high percentage of people speak- 


ing limited English. According to tests taken 
in October 1990, Lawrence ninth-graders 
scored lowest in the state in a testing of basic 
skills. Only 27 percent of the ninth-graders 
passed this test. 

This program directly relates to the 
college’s commitment to developing and 
maintaining its curricula in response to the 
educational, social and training needs ef the 
community. 

For more information, call Sue Allaire in 
the Cooperative Education Office, C-310, at 
374-3722. 


Planning to Graduate this May ? 


Petition to Graduate” forms now available in 
the Registrar's office, room B—216. 


returned 

with fee by 

Monday, March 24 
Fee: $25 ($10 — late fee) 
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REJECTED FROM many quarters of society, homosexuals can feel 
pressured to keep a major aspect of their lives secret. Until public 
opinion turns around, ostracism, discrimination and even violence 
can wait for those who stand apart in an unaccepting populace. 


5 One in ten; 


Hundreds of gay stude! 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 

& ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


r igher education challenges all students, but for homosexuals, 
"™ college can be especially difficult. With NECC’s Gay and Lesbian 
m 4. Club now defunct, homosexual students have one less place to turn 
for help. 

Paula Strangie, former club adviser and chairperson, department of behav- 
ioral science, said she would have continued involvement with the club if not 
for her promotion to chairperson and the increased demand for her time. No 
one else has taken over. 

NECC has a homosexual student population of close to 1,000, considering 
that experts estimate that one in ten people are gay. The club, which only a 
fraction of homosexuals on campus participated in, was open to anyone seeking 
support, but proved to help NECC’s young adults in particular. Strangie said 
some of these students are experiencing a painful period of their lives. 

Coming out: “Younger students dealing with their sexuality need more 
time,” she said. “Some have gone through the process (of admitting their 
sexuality), whereas others have not yet. Having to discern who you can tell or 
not makes it difficult. Gays have been bashed, killed and discriminated against 
in jobs, so you don’t want to be too open about it. Society says it’s evil, wrong, 
immoral and dirty.” 

Strangie described the difficulties in keeping the club going. 

“A lot of homophobia makes it difficult for gay students,” she said. “When 
signs are put up, students would tear them down, or write nasty things on them. 
Homophobic comments made it hard for gay students. The AIDS issue made 
it more difficult on men. People would shun them.” 

Two lesbians attending NECC, “Ruth” and her lover, “Eve,” said the club 
could have been a source of acceptance on campus. 

Inclusiveness: “Even though we were nota part of the club, I thought it was 
a good idea,” Eve said. “People need to be more accepting of gays.” 

“We’re people too, and our feelings should be taken into consideration,” 
Ruth said. “We all have the same emotions and insecurities. People like to feed 
on others who are different.” 

Debra Dotolo, medical transcription and terminology student, said she 
empathizes with the homosexuals’ plight. 


“I basically see nothing wrong with 
everybody else. It’s terrible that people dis 

Self-realization: “Over the last few yea 
sexuality, because I have had sexual feeling: 
Dotolo said. “Since that time, I’ve become 
the gays and lesbians in society.” 

Peter Young, liberal arts student, sai: 
opportunities as other students. 

“Thave no problem with it,” he said. “I tl 
right as anyone else to form clubs. In my of 
any other citizen. I don’t see why there sh 
gays and lesbians. They’re just people, like 

Others believe gays should keep their se 
context. 

Opposition: “I think it’s their personal b 
justice student. “It’s kind of sick and immo: 
outspoken about it, and as far as the Gay an 
should be one on campus. People don’t cor 
here to learn. If that’s the life they want te 

“Tt shouldn’t be an issue unless it’s br 
liberal arts student. “Straight people don’tr 
Gay people shouldn’t announce that they’! 
themselves; they are just drawing attention | 
cause. It’s not relevant in school.” 

Other colleges with clubs that offer supp 
community experience the same problems 
cism, homophobia and unstable leadership 

Matthew Drouin, psychology and socic 
Massachusetts/Lowell, serves as president o 
Lesbian Alliances (BIGALA). 

Drouin said the club helped many stude 

Anonymous malice: “It brought a lot 
bisexual and lesbian community,” he said 
BIGALA. We'd hang up posters, and the ho 
them, ‘All gays should die.’” 

Gay people can understand where heter 
form of discrimination is serious, he said. 

“We have had cases of discrimination in: 


Homosexuality’s origins explored 


Stereotypes, misunderstanding of gay community dispelled by experts 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 

& ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


tempt to explain why homosexuality exists. Common 
assumptions about what makes people gay often don’t 
stand up to scrutiny, however. 

Unhappy heterosexual experiences, for example, are some- 
times believed to cause a person to become homosexual. The 
sentiment, “He just needs to meet the right woman,” reflects this 
idea. 


Premeee and biological theories and folklore all at 


Larry Bernstein, supervising psychologist 
at NECC’s Counseling Center, said in- 
creased stress isnt always associated with 
being gay, and there are many well-ad- 
justed homosexuals, but breaking cultural 
norms can take its toll on anyone. 


“Soctety’s pressure can be profound,” he 
said. “You don’t have to be a psychologist to 
know the pain in feeling like a culturally 
and socially poorly regarded minority.” 


Shame is a major theme for some, he said. 


“Any kind of emotional problem, any kind 
of conflict like that can produce symptoms,” 
he said. “Some get depressed, angry, anx- 
tous. But some get mobilized and moti- 
vated.” 


een reece eee SSS SSS 


“Implicit in these explanations is the assumption that homo- 
sexuality is a less permanent condition than heterosexuality, and 
that it may ‘right itself under favorable circumstances,” said 
David Reuben, M.D., in Everything You Always Wanted to Know 
About Sex, But Were Afraid to Ask. “Although some homosexu- 
als have converted in the past, the majority stay with the homo- 
sexual preference.” 

Questionable causality: The idea that homosexuals can be 
“converted” is commonly applied to lesbianism. Some hetero- 
sexuals may believe this because they associate lesbianism with 
resentment, dislike, fear or distrust of men, rather than an 
attraction to women. 

Robert Crooks and Karla Baur, authors of Our Sexuality, 
disagree. 

“The lack of logic in this argument becomes apparent if it’s 
turned around to say that female heterosexuality is caused by a 
dislike and fear of woman,” they said. 

Whether homosexuality is caused by childhood experiences or 
determined from an individual’s genes remains an open question. 

Roots of behavior: Larry Bernstein, supervising psychologist 
at NECC’s Counseling Center, said he’s unsure, but his experi- 
ence gives him a sense that people can come to it in both ways. 

“It can be developed as a consequence of psychological 
adaptation,” he said. “Like a son who’s constantly rejected by a 
father and craves the love of a male; a potential consequence 
would be to seek out the love of a male.” 

Conversely, Bernstein said he trusts some homosexual’s asser- 
tions of determinism. 

“TI hear from many people who are homosexual that they’ve 
always been — and I believe them.” 

Stereotype: Another questionable belief about homosexuals 
is that gay partners always fill either the active (male) or passive 
(female) roles. 

“This notion stems, in part, from the pervasive heterosexual 
model of relationships,” Crook and Baur said. “Given that this 
model of male/female role-playing is the predominate one that 
exists in our culture, both heterosexual and homosexual relation- 
ships have typically been patterned after it. However, actions for 
more egalitarian relationships have increased in recent years, and 
these are both followed by both homosexual and heterosexual 
couples. In this regard, a homosexual relationship may well be the 
more flexible in our society.” 

Some people believe homosexuals have made a conscious 


decision to be gay, while other’s think being gay is something 
you’re born with, that it can’t be helped — it’s in your hormones. 

Reuben said hormone imbalance is another explanation the 
public reaches for that doesn’t hold water. 

Body chemistry: The idea stems from the fact that men and 
women have the sex hormones of both genders in their blood- 
streams simultaneously, Reuben said. The hormone theory pur- 
ports that if female hormones dominate within a male, effeminate 
characteristics and homosexuality emerge. 

“When tested experimentally, the idea falls apart,” he said. 
“First, it doesn’t explain masculine homosexuals.... Some of 
those over-muscled young men whose pictures adorn the physi- 
cal-culture magazines are only interested in the endowment of 
other young men. Obviously, they have enough male sex hor- 
mones. 

“Second, injection of massive amounts of male sex hormones 
should counteract homosexual impulses. It doesn’t. As a matter 
of fact, quite the opposite. Active homosexuals who are given a 
large doses of male sex hormones become even more active as 
homosexuals.” 

More stereotypes and misunderstandings lead some to believe 
that homosexuals are inherently unhappy, riddled with psycho- 
logical problems and prone to suicide. 

Challenging ideals: Bernstein said increased stress isn’t al- 
ways associated with being gay, and there are many well-adjusted 
homosexuals, but breaking cultural norms can take its toll on 
anyone. 

“Society’s pressure can be profound,” he said. “You don’t 
have to be a psychologist to know the pain in feeling a culturally 
and socially poorly regarded minority.” 

Shame is a major theme for some, he said, 

“Any kind of emotional problem, any kind of conflict like that 
can produce symptoms,” he said. “Some get depressed, angry, 
anxious. But some get mobilized and motivated.” 

The Counseling Center, in F-121, is open to all students with 
any problems, no matter how they developed, said Bernstein, 
who works with the center’s interns and counselors, who in turn 
work with the students. 

“The best thing to do with emotional problems of any kind is 
to put them in words, and to put the feelings associated with them 
in words, which gives them a forum to be understood, rather than 
acted on,” he said. “That’s what the Counseling Center can 
offer.” 
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has been physically harmed. I received only one threatening phone call 
anonymously.” 

“T went to talk to a counselor’s secretary at school, and she acted negatively 
when she found out it was a gay issue,” he said. “I reported it, and it was taken 
care of. We have to be adamant about it.” 

Higher education: Jeff Dean, liberal arts student at Middlesex Community 
College and president of the college’s Gay and Lesbian Alliance (GALA), said 
college and university faculty have a responsibility to keep discrimination out 
of the classroom. ’ 

“Ifa professor hears the word ‘faggot,’ then the professor should challenge 
those words,” Dean said. “That is where education begins. Ignorance is like 
cancer. 

“It is important heterosexuals respect me as a human being,” he said. 
“Whether you’re female, male, black, plaid or green, you’re a human being and 
those factors should not make a difference.” 

Dean understands non-acceptance. He said he went through a period in his 
life when he would have done anything to not have been gay. 

Self-acceptance: “Now I am very content and happy in my life,” he said. 
“T am what I am, who I am, and I am having a normal life. 1 am a member of 
the community itself. I’ve been in plays and other clubs. Other students don’t 
seem to mind. Society will come to accept it.” 

The public will eventually have no choice but to accept the millions of gay 
Americans, and this will lead to fuller lives for homosexuals, he said. 

“Society may notallow us to, butif we were allowed to get married and have 
joint insurance, then members of the gay community would spend more time 
in developing relationships, rather than choosing disposable relationships,” he 
said. 

The two groups are working to change attitudes toward homosexuals in 
their communities. BIGALA and GALA both speak at local schools on 
homophobia and the HIV virus. 

Not a ‘gay’ disease: “We want to educate people, and make sure they 
understand it is not a homosexual disease — that heterosexual are just as 
susceptible,” Dean said. “‘It can’t happen to me’ is the wrong attitude.” 

Aside from dealing with these issues from outside the club, Drouin said he 
has to cope with internal problems rising within BIGALA. He said his group 
has had difficulty finding people to run the club. 

“We have three people that run the club, which is sad,” Drouin said. “Our 
goal is to stop the club from starting up and dying again, but there’s a 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


continuous turnover with students who are willing to take leadership positions. 
Our hope for the future is that we prove ourselves to the university, and that 
we receive more funding. That’s a problem. We have to use our own money. 
In the third semester, I hope someone will take over the club.” 

They said it’s important students have a chance to meet and interact with 
their peers, and Dean and Drouin offered their assistance in keeping that 
chance open. 

Open offer: “We would both be willing to help students organize and advise 
a new group,” Dean said. 

For further information on support groups for homosexuals, call Dean at 
937-5454, ext. 6318, or write to Middlesex Community College; GALA, c/ 
o Jeff Dean; 33 Kearney Square; Lowell, MA, 01854, or call Drouin at 
UMASS /Lowell at 934-5078. 

Club phones are staffed for four hours a week, Wednesday, 6 to 8 p.m. and 
Thursday, 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

“All gays and lesbians need a support group —someone they can confide in,” 
Dean said. 


Student opinion divided 


“I have no problem with it,” said Peter Young, 
liberal arts student. “I think gays and lesbians have 
as much right as anyone else to form clubs.... They've 
just people, like anybody else.” 
Jay Watson, criminal justice student, said, “It’s 
kind of sick and immoral. I feel that some of them 


are too outspoken about it, and as farastheGay 
and Lesbian Club, I don’t think there should be one 
on campus.” 


Gays in the military 


Campus divided over Clinton's efforts to cease ban 


They were looking for gay men to expose other homosexuals. 
The armed forces at the time were giving honorable discharges 
to gays would give the names, or “point the finger” at other 


) barns Clinton’s recent attempt to lift the ban on homo- 
sexuals in the military has sparked controversy within the 
gay community and general public. : 

Dan Scully, criminal justice student, said, “It’s the same thing 
that happened in Canada, with the same issue. Congress said it 
was a part of their constitutional rights. I don’t particularly agree 
with it, because I know people who are in the army and I know 
how they feel about it. From their perspective I can see why they 
don’t want it, because you’re sleeping in the same room as these 
guys and taking showers with them.” 

Mario Cudia, electronic technology student, said that gays 
should keep their life-styles private. 

“I’m against it for one reason: I think it shouldn’t be made 
public that you’re gay,” he said. “It should be kept to yourself.” 

Time for change: Diane Lawton, criminal justice student, said 
gays should be allowed to serve in the military, and that people 
in general have to overcome their homophobia. 

“I’m for it,” she said. “I think a lot of people have to get over 
that homophobia thing. I think it’s unfair that people are judged 
on their sexuality, and what should be the issue is that these 
people are fighting for their country, and if they do it well, that’s 
their job, and that’s all they are there to do. 

“T have gay friends and I’m heterosexual, but I see them as 
human beings, the same as anyone else,” Lawton said. 

Dave Loader, criminal justice student, said sexual preference 
is irrelevant. 

“Tt shouldn’t matter if the guy is gay or straight,” he said. “It 
shouldn’t even be an issue.” 

Hunting: But it has been very much an issue with all branches 
of the armed forces for decades. Not only have gay men and 
women been forced out of the service, but according to reporter 
Jacob Weisberg, homosexuals in the military have been pressured 
to turn each other in. 

“The Air Force is looking for a few gay men,” Weisberg said 
in Gays In Arms, in the February 1989 issue of New Republic 
magazine. “To be exact, it’s been looking for 18 of them at its 
Carswell base in Tarrano County, Texas. This is the number of 
non-commissioned officers who have been implicated in ‘homo- 


sexual activity’ in the past two months. Twelve were discharged. , 


and six are under investigation....” 


homosexuals, Weisberg said. 

“Women are dismissed for homosexuality three times as often 
as men, eight times as often in the Marine Corps,” he said. 

At one point in time, the Naval Investigative Service (NIS) 
persuaded one female to give them 70 lesbians at Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot Parris Island, S.C. Fourteen members of what the 
NIS called a “nest” were discharged. 

“Three who wouldn’t name names did time in the brig for 
sodomy and indecent acts,” Weisberg said. 
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Dean’s list announced for last semester 


The following students made the dean’s list 
for the fall semester: 

A 

Donna Abrahams, Saturnino Abreu, Paul 

Ackerman, David Ainscow, Juan Alcantara, 
Bertha Aldebot, Jennifer Allain, Bridgette 
Allard, Laurel Alley, Olga Anderson, Mario 
Andrade, Joanna Andrukaitis, Elie Antar, 
Poppy Arakelian, Jason Araujo, David Arel, 
Elizabeth Arsenault, Mary Arthur, David 
Assad, Joy Austin, Robyn Aziz. 

B 


Melissa Baddock, Valerie Baird, Robert 
Bakalyar, Maureen Baker, Niurka Balbuena, 
Paul Balzotti, Dawn Bamford, Teresa Barcelos, 
Brian Baril, Nicole Basti, Kristie Batchelder, 
Karen Beal, Ryan Beal, Tori Beal, Cheryl 
Bedard, Karen Belanger, Lisa Belanger, Julie 
Bemis, Cheryl Bennett, Herman Benson, Kelly 
Bergeron, Kristen Bergman, Kathryn Bernier, 
Madeline Berrios, Christine Beshara, Chris- 
topher Beshwaty, Ana Betances, Marie-Noel 
Bijjani, Stephanie Bishop, Charlene Blair, 
James Blum, Marsha Bogart, Jennifer Bolduc, 
Julie Bornstein, Cindy Bouchard, James 
Bourque, Rachel Bousnakis, Konstantina 
Bouzianis, Shane Bower, Eileen Boyle, Wilfred 
Bradley, Richard Brandolini, Margaret Breen- 
Turner, Pamela Brennan, Deborah Britigan, 
Frances Broadnax, Melissa Broussard, Stacy 
Brown, Tammy Brown, Marloe Bruno, Janice 
Burke, Jonathan Burke, Michael Burke, Steven 
Burns, Nancy Butterworth, Sandra Buzzell, 
Wilma Bybee. 

c 

Yohanni Cabral, Rosa Cabrera, Nicole 
Cadieux, Jessica Cameron, Joel Cameron, 
Patricia Cantone, Judith Carabine, Marina 
Cardoso, David Carey, Michelle Caron, 
Theresa Cassidy, Nicole Catania, Greg Cayer, 
Gina Censullo, Lisa Chapman, Fern Chase, 
Allison Chasse, George Chazulle, David 
Chelmo, Stacy Church, Carol Clark, Chris- 
tine Clermont, Wendy Cloutier, Bridget 
Coady, Antonio Collao, Patricia Collins, 
Roselia Concepcion, Robert Conley, Adam 
Connery, Jennifer Connolly, Patrick 
Connolly, Debra Connor, Danielle Conti, 
Mark Cora, Michael Corliss, Zacarias Corniel, 
Cheryl Corradino, Julio Correa, Brian Cortez, 
Carmen Cosme, Ann Costa, Michelle Cote, 
Tami Crabtree, Kimberly Craib, Patricia 
Crocker, Toni Crosby, Sandra Cruz, Yoselin 
Cruz, Elizabeth Cunningham, Julie 
Cunningham, Jeffrey Curley, Catherine 
Curran, Brian Cusia, Terry Cusick. 

D 


Alicia Daigle, Tammy Daley, James Daley 
Jr., Deborah D’Angelo, Michael D’Angelo, 
Kathryn Dastoli, Deborah Davis, Maria Day, 
Dawn Dearborn, Louis Decorpo, Debra 
DeCosta, Sharon Decubellis, Melissa 
DeFelice, Michael DeFeo, Rachael Defeo, 
John DeLano, Maria DeLeon, Marina Delle 
Chiaie, Elena Demeris, Kanella Denoncourt, 
Angelique Desroche, John Desrosiers, 
Katherine Deveau, David DeVietro, Nilda 
Diaz, David DiBurro, Alan DiGennaro, Jodi 
DiGloria, Linda DiGloria, Christine Dillman, 
Amy Dionne, Sheri Distefano, Ronald Doe, 
Jessica Doherty, Melissa Donahue, David 
Dos Santos, Jane Doucette, Rhonda Dow, 
Lori Downer, Debra Downing, Barbara 
Drainoni, Peter Droese, Michael Dryver, 
George Dube, Jason Dubois, Richard Dubois, 
Sean Duchemin, Margaret Duffin, Craig 
Duncan, Wendy Duran, Lisa Dyson. 

E 


Jeffrey Eaton, Lewis Eaton, Christine 
Ebert, Shirley Edwards, Luis Escalante, 
Carmen Espinosa. 

F 
Julia Fairclough, Jennifer Farmer, 
Jonathan Farrell, Caroline Faulkingham, Jane 
Feltham, Tami Ferreira, Christopher Fetterly, 
Tara Fetterly, Mildred Figueroa, Michael 
Finnegan, Paul Fish, Irene Fisher, Joyce 
Flanagan, Shelly Flanders, Daniel Fluet, 
Roxanne Fontaine, Wendy Forgione, 
Deborah Foss, Julie Fowler, Mark Foynes, 
Patrick Frawley, Clifford Freeman, Karen 
Frusteri. 
G 

Michael Gabardi, Melissa Gaftney, Todd 
Gagnon, Luz Galva, Jacqueline Gannon, 
Maria Garcia, Laura Garlington, Evelyn Gaud, 
Stephen Gaudet, Karen Gelineau, Dionisio 
Genao, Ann Marie Giacalone, Michael 
Gianetta, Tricia Gigliotti, William Gilbert, 
Donna Giusti, Daniel Glass, Jonathan Glassett, 
Carmen Gonzalez, Lydia Gonzalez, Waina 


Gonzalez, Sandra Gorski, Steven Gosselin, 
James Goudreault, Shauna Graham, David 
Grandmaison, Janine Grasso, Elsa Gratereaux, 
Thomas Gray, Russell Greenwood, Guy 
Gregson, Cory Grogan, Eric Grue, Tamara 
Guldbrandsen. 
H 
Jihad Hachem, Michael Hackett, Marcella 
Hahn, Jodi Hall, Anne Halpainy, Alicia 
Hamlett, Kathleen Hanley, Kirk Hansbury, 
John Hardy, Lynne Hardy, Patricia Harmon, 
Aaron Haselton, Renee Hashem, Joseph 
Hastings, Susan Hawes, Jennifer Hawxhurst, 
Janeth Heilman, John Hennessy, Cheryl 
Henrick, Kelly Herdegen, Alexandra 
Hernandez, Adoracion Hernandez-Lopez, 
Carlos Herrera, Amy Hill, David Hill, Cam 
Ho, Da-Thuy Ho, Phat Ho, Triet Ho, Truyen 
Ho, Vi Ho, Vu Ho, Sandra Hodge, Linda 
Hopkins, Brenda Houde, William Houde Jr., 
Michelle Houle, Philip Howard, Douglas 
Howes, Deborah Huberdeau, Mark Hudson, 
John Hurley Jr., Patricia Hutson. 
1 
Brian Ireland. 
J 
Kasia Januszewski, Michael Janvrin, 
Michael Jean, Philip Jenks, Yesenia Jerez, 
Michael Jesionowski, Luisa Jiminian, Robert 
Johnson, John Johnston, Timothy Johnston, 
Joyce Jones, Carmen Juan, Jason Jussif. 
K 
David Kadar, Korin Kane, Charlene 
Keating, Jessica Keber, John Keeler, Barry 
Keith, Patricia Kellerer, Matthew Kerton, 
Marcia Kiley-McLean, Chul Kim, Kathleen 
King, Laura King, Susan Kingsley, Kathleen 
Klufts, Valerie Knight, Kerry Knox, Dawn 
Kolitrath, Norma Kolitrath, Ronald Koontz, 
Mariann Kosar, Elena Kothman. 
L 
Christine LaCarbonara, Stephen Lagace, 
Gina Lagana, Cuong Lai, Susan Lambert, 
Eleni Lambropoulos, Mildred Larrache, Tara 
Lancaster, Karin Landry, Daniel Lane Jr., 
Jean Langellotti, Debra Lanza, Elida Lara, 
Darren Lavallee, Kenneth LeBlanc, Christo- 
pher Leclair, Wendy Leeman, Antonella 
Leone, William Lester, Gregory Lewis, 
Stephen Libertini, Lesbia Lima, Kathleen 
Lindner, Donald Linn, Isaias Liriano, Brian 
List, Tammy Lizotte, Kristine Lloyd, David 
Loader, Mildred Lopez, Wellington Lopez, 
Renee Luibil, Eric Lundin, Sean Lydon. 
M 


Pamela MacBurnie, Daniel MacDonald, 
Melinda MacLeod, Annette Maguire, Bozena 
Makowska, Maryrita Malloy, Michael Man- 
ning, Jennifer Marchand, Randy Marchand, 
Jamie Marion, Carole Marquis, Richard Mar- 


‘quis, Ellen Marshall, Debra Martinez, Cheryl 


Massie, Michelle Mathieu, Clifford May, Ri- 
chard Maynard, Robin Mazza, Christopher 
McBride, Cynthia McCarthy, Lloyd 
McClanahan, James McDaniel, Jay 
McDermot, Carrie McFadden, Katherine 
McGregor, Edward McKinley, AnnMarie 
McNutt, Kristen Meaney, Paul Magna, Elyse 
Melanson, Julie Melanson, Nicole Melanson, 
Dawn Meldrum, Migdalia Mendez, Ruth 
Merrill, Marijke Mertinooke, Kimberly 
Mignanelli, Rhonda Milano, Rhonda Miller, 
David Mills, Elsa Minvielle-Moncla, Deborah 
Mireault, Julie Misenti, Christine Mitakou, 
Billy Mitchell, Corinne Mitchell, Tracey 
Modugno, Lori Moeckel, Lorraine Mojjica, 
Tara Moley, James Monahan, Janeet 
Montanez, Letizia Montefusco, Rosa 
Montefusco, Lourdes Montero, Jacquelyn 
Moran, Jennifer Moresh, Bonnie Morgan, 
Christopher Morgan, Debra Morin, Thomas 
Morin, Wendy Morrison, Karen Moscarito, 
Theresia Moussa, Wendy Mullikin, Joseph 
Mulvey, Carlos Munoz, Terry Murphy, Philip 
Murray. 
N 
Peter Nadeau, Leslie Naffah, Jeffrey 
Naroian, Daniel Nault, David Newcomb, 
Hang Ngo, Chi Nguyen, Hanh Nguyen, 
Linh Nguyen, Long Nguyen, Phuong 
Nguyen, Audrey Nicholson, Diane Nicholson, 
Mary Nolette, Dawn Noonan, Carl Norden, 
Judith Norton, Anna Nuttall. 
Oo 
David O’Brien, Penelope O’Connor, 
Eulalia Oleaga, Pascual Orellano, Dianne 
Orfant, Brendan O’ Rourke, Rosa Ortiz, Amy 
Ostrander, Joseph Ouellette. 
P 
Nicole Painchaud, James Patardy, David 
Palazzo, Jeftrey Paleno, Jonathan Paley, James 


Sweet temptations - 


_ D. Fraser photo 


MULLING OVER the vast array of ‘cdafecticnertos. Tom Duggan, criminal 
justice student, struggles to come to a decision as members of the LPN 
club look oa during the recent bake sale at the Lawrence campus. 


Palladino, Rollande Paquin, Lana Paradis, 
Donna Parker, Jessica Parr, Ajit Patel, Samir 
Patel, Joan Patrakis, Shawn Patten, Sandra 
Paul, Mayra Paulino, Rosa Paulino, Margara 
Peguero, Tracy Pelletier, Paula Pepper, 
Florencia Pereyra, Christine Perreault, Jenni- 
fer Perreault, Cassandra Petrakis, Stephanie 
Petralia, John Petrelis III, Forrest Pettengill, 
Beverley Phillips, George Phillips, Ana 
Pichardo, Janet Pickles, Heather Pilkington, 
Angelique Pinet, Kimberly Plaster, Maureen 
Pomeroy, Joseph Pomroy, Gladys Ponciano, 
Roseanne Porcelli, Lynne Pouliot, Joanne 
Powell, Joyce Powell, Stephen Preble, Scott 
Prive, Matthew Provost. 


Q 
Donald Quigley, Paula Quill, Jennifer 
Quimby, Jennifer Quinn. 
R 
Anne Ramey, Elsa Ramirez, Natalia 
Ramirez, Maritza Ramos, Mayte Ramos, 
James Randazzo, Mark Rao, Eric Rastauskas, 
Russell Reed, Shannon Reid, Candita Rentas, 
Nancy Reusch, Diana Reyes, Zoraida Reyes, 
Susan Reynolds, Diane Rhodes, Jeannette 
Richardson, Lori Richardson, Glenn Rideout, 
Jennifer Riessle, Paul Riley, Anthony Rimas, 
Kendra Ritter, Ellen Rittgers, Migdalia Rivas, 
Josephine Rivera, Charlene Rizzotti, Michelle 
Roberts, Nadine Roberts, Paul Roberts, Kevin 
Robicheau, Maria Robles, Christine Rocco, 
Hector Rodriguez, Isabel Rodriguez, Kensia 
Rodriguez, Harold Rogers, Dale Rogers Jr., 
Rocco Romatelli, Lisa Romel, Shailine 
Rosado, Julio Rosario, Suzanne Ross, Susan 
Rouleau, Nicole Roy, Janet Royer, Elizabeth 
Rubin, Alyssa Rubino, Keith Rudis, Robert 
Runge Jr., Richard Russell, Sheri Russell, 
Rene Russo, Patricia Ryan. 
Ss 
Eda Sabando, Angela Santana, Flor 
Santana, Tina Santarelli, Domingo Santiago, 
Jahayra Santiago, Joseph Sapienza, William 
Sartell, Jennifer Sayler, Dawn Schottler, Norah 
Scott, Douglas Scotti, Daniel Scully, Katherine 
Seaman, Jason Sears, Nicolle Seavey, An- 
thony Segnini, Andrea Selt, Rosemary Senia, 
Paul Sevigny, Michael Shaw, Kathryn Sico, 
Nancy Sielicki, David Silva, Eleanor Singelais, 
Melanie Skidmore, Alesa Smith, Amy Smith, 
Cynthia Smith, Kerrianne Smith, Kimberly 
Smith, Laurie Smith, Wendy Smith, Cecile 
Snoonian, Stephen Snow, Kimberly Soellner, 
Jeffrey Solime, Margaret Solon, Michael 
Sorrenti, Tammy Soucy, Michael Spano, Joe 
Spina, Amy Spofford, Eric Spoley, Eric 
Sprague, Mark Spychalski, Stacia Srybny, Judy 
Stadelman, Natasha Stafford, Margaret 
Stankard, Larry Staples, Penny Starks, Jason 
Steiner, Ernest Stewart, Helma St. James, 
Nebojsa Stojkovic, Brian Sturk, Li Su, Kim- 
berly Sulesky, Nancy Sullivan. 
T 


Ana Tapia, Josefina Taveras, Carolyn Tay- 


lor, Rafael Tejada, Tania Theberge, Kelly 
Thibodeau, Sarah Thibodeau, Faith Thomp- 
son, Joseph Thompson, Arlene Thomson, 
Rachel Tilden, Paula Tilton, Denise Timony, 
Doris Titone, John Toto, Mark Traficante, 
Thanh Tran, Joanne Trask, Eric Trottier, 
Cynthia Troudt, Huong Truong, Phu 
Truong, Alexander Turell, Kathryn Turonis, 
Sharilyn Tustin, Chester Twombly. 
U 
Belgica Urbaz. 
Vv 
Dawn Valentine, Juana Vargas, Alison 
Vasquez, Erin Vaughan, Annette Velez, 
Melanie Vermette, Scott Vigneault, Dana 
Viveiros, Patricia Voisine, Loan Vu, Thao Vu, 
Tri Vu. 
WwW 
Kelley Wain, Ramzi Wakim, Colin Walker, 
Lawrence Walker Jr., Edward Wallace, Michael 
Walsh, Thomas Walsh, Valerie Walters, 
Trianna Ward, Kerry Warren, Jessica Webb, 
Donald Whalen, Stanley Whiting, Katherine 
Whitmarsh, Jason Whitney, John Wildes Jr., 
Susan Wilkinson, Barbara Wilmot, Daniel 
Wilson, Richard Wladkowski, Sherri Worley. 
Y 


Christy Yasko, Joseph Young, Linda 
Young, Peter Young, Kyoung Yu. 
z 


Jean Zaarour, Evangelista Zambrana Jr., 
Jami Zarella, Keith Zizza, Susan Zwicke. 


The following DCE students made the 
dean’s list for the fall semester: 


B 
Stephanie Belmer, April Biskaduros, Hillary 
Breslin. 
Cc 
Hector Canales, Frances Cicciarella, Chris- 
topher Comeau. 
D 
Brenda Dresser. 
F 
Thomas Fahey, Carina Fana. 
G 


Diane Geyer, Richard Guerra. 
Karen Hamel, tated Huse. 
Agata Intrigliolo. 

Julie Jacques. : 

Frank Laske, ‘ona 
Hie Nguyen, Hung Nguyen. 


Maribel Rivera. 

Ss 
Denise Smith. 

iL 
Carol Thorburne. 
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Coping with loneliness 


Expert evaluates elements of individuals living solo 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer News Editor 


Loneliness is a natural force. How does one 
cope with it and get beyond it to solitude, 
inner peace and connectedness with self and 
others? 

Richard Price, a researcher of loneliness, 
recently conducted a workshop at NECC 
concerning the forbidden topic of loneliness 
and how to cope with these feelings. 

“The cultural idea is that we are not sup- 
posed to be lonely,” Price said. “It is an 
embarrassing thing to admit.” 

Qualified: Price, who earned his Ph.D. in 
social work, has been researching loneliness 
for ten years. Collaboration with 18 universi- 
ties and interviews with over 100 experts has 
given him the basis for his research. Price 
presents his work at numerous conferences, 
meetings, and groups for divorced individu- 
als, college students and senior citizens. 

Price also founded and managed the Com- 
munity Counseling Collaboration in Read- 
ing. 


“I enjoy the study of loneliness,” Price 


said. “It is exhilarating.” 

Price has also written a book, People of the 
Mirror: An Intimate Look At Loneliness. 

Self perception: This book is not an in- 
struction manual on how to overcome lone- 
liness. Rather it can be used as a helpful aid to 
look deep within a person to change the 
feelings that lead to loneliness. 

When people look in the mirror, they may 
not see things that meet their expectations. 
They have a mental picture of how people 
observe them, and feel the need to live up to 
those observations. 

“Toneliness is a new American tradition, 
brought about by the loss of the family unit,” 
Price said. 

According to Price, people desperately 
want to feel connected with something of 
value, and when that value cannot be found, 
loneliness takes control. 

Loneliness is developed by many negative 
feelings such as low self-esteem, a high degree 
of self-blame, an inability to realize there is 
something wrong, loss of control concerning 
personal feelings, a lost sense of masterful 
identity, the inability to accept change, fear- 


fulness and the concern over the passing of 


time, he said. 

“Loneliness is a matter of self-percep- 
tion,” Price said. “It’s the way we view our- 
selves.” 

Loners: Price believes society fosters lone- 
liness. If a person is sitting alone in a park, it 
is normally assumed that he or she is lonely, 
when in reality the person is perfectly happy 
because he or she has chosen to be alone, he 
said. 

“When overcoming loneliness, people can- 
not take back the mistakes they have made, 
but they can make their own lives better,” 
Price said. “They are not trying to change the 
feelings, but change the environment that 
brought about the feelings.” 

Price suggests that individuals must rec- 
ognize the feelings of loneliness before they 
can be conquered. 

“You cannot heal what you do not feel,” 
He said. “If you do not admit you have a 
problem, we have-no fuel to cure it with.” 

“The problem is how people are living 
their lives,” Price said. “They feel better when 
they are creative and honest.” 


CBI to move = from page | 


training consortium personal by September,” 
Roberts said. 

“Thousands of workers a year will be 
trained, with most of the training will take 
place where they are employed, and not at 
NECC,” she said! “There are so many suppli- 
ers involved with the consortium we'll be very 
busy traveling all over the Northeast.” 

Although the consortium is sponsoring 
the center, Roberts said it is not just open to 
the suppliers. 

“We can train local businesses that hope 
to compete in the world market as well,” she 
said. “Many of these companies need to re- 
train to compete today.” 

Great expectations: Thousands of new 
students attending CBI’s program in the 
future should mean more money for the 
college. 

Dimitry believes NECC could gain several 
hundred thousand dollars a year from the 
agreement, but said, “It’s very difficult to 
predict, we'll have to wait until we get settled 
in to determine an accurate amount.” 

“Anything left from the overhead will go 
to the college,” Roberts said. “It will buy 
some books, equipment and additional staff.” 

The contract between the college and 
consortium is scheduled to be signed Feb. 26. 
When the deal is completed, the CBI pro- 
gram and staff will take the training course on 
the road. 

Responsibilities: As the northeast train- 
ing center, Roberts said, “We will be respon- 
sible for training from Washington, D.C., to 
Maine. The consortium may want us to con- 
duct some training in Canada and Europe, 
also.” 


The deal puts NECC at the forefront of 
Total Quality Management (TQM) training 
in the area. TQM involves every company 
worker from top to bottom in the decision- 
making process. Although it has been widely 
used in Japan for the past 40 years, TQM has 
only recently caught on with companies in 
the United States. 

The college has begun the search for quali- 
fied part-time instructors to teach the train- 
ees. Roberts said NECC hopes to tap into the 


pool of high-tech professionals i in the area, 
and have them ready to take on the task of 
training the workers this fall. Dimitry said it is 
more efficient to hire part-timers at this time, 
but said there’s a need for full-time instruc- 
tors also. 

When the contract is finalized it may be- 
come clear what impact the deal will have on 
the college. For now, though, Dimitry said it 
will not have much of an effect until the 
program is fully operational. 


THE SENTINEL OF THE SPACEWAYS 
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COMICS, TRADE PAPERBACKS, 
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CRAIG’S COMICS 
97 Plaistow Rd. 
Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
603-382-7766 


Observer Briefs 


Evening school 
nurses graduate 


Forty-three 
graduates of © 
NECC’s evening 
registered nursing _ 
program received _ 
their nursing pins _ 
at a recent cer- 
emony held at the 
Haverhill campus. 

Guest speakers 
included John R. 
Dimitry, NECC 
president; Robert 
McDonald, dean 
of academic affairs; John Peroni, dean 
of the division of continuing education 
and community services; and Paul 
Bevilacqua, chairperson, division of hu- 
man services and health professions. 

Nursing ploneers: This is the first 
class to graduate since the college’s 
nursing programs were moved to the 
Lawrence campus. It is also the first 
class to receive both its pins and diplo- 
mas at the same ceremony. 

Sylvia Hallsworth, director of the 
registered nursing program, welcomed 
the graduates. The commencement 
address was given by Brenda Burke, 
RN, and the ceremony’s student 


photo 
McDonald, 
dean of aca- 
demic affairs 


speaker was Susan Horsman, class presi- 
dent. 
McDonald presented the diplomas 


and Greta Paulhus, RN, and Barbara 
Wall, RN, presented the pins. Closing 
remarks were offered by Nancie 
Conlon, class treasurer and Susan 
Jankowski, class secretary. 

Recipients: Local residents who 
received pinsincluded: Joanne R. Peck, 
Andover; Susan Gilchrist, Lisa Pallaria, 
Atkinson, N.H.; Kathy Malewicki, 
Beverly; Marybeth Fitzpatrick, Billerica: 
Karen Anne Barry, Nanette Sullivan, 
Byfield; Frank Denaro, Danvers; Meg 
Buckley, Dracut; Betty McGinness, 
Eliot, Maine; Holly Haller, 
Georgetown; Nancie Conlon, 
Groveland; Jeffrey Cobb, Hampstead, 
N.H.; Dannette Bergstrom, Mary Ann 
Cambourelis, Elizabeth Daly, Kathleen 
Devejian, Lisa Esposito, Susan 
Horsman, Melody Widler, Gary 
Woodworth, Haverhill/ Bradford; 
Linda Isola, Catherine Ouellette, 
Lawrence; Linda Darveau, Susan 
Jankowski, Lowell; Cynthia DiFalco, 
Patricia Manzi, Linda Miller, Dinine 
Ragusa, Melinda Tulley, Mary Beth 
Wilson, Methuen; Suzanne Doucette, 
Newburyport; Maureen McAllister, 
Michele Wright, N. Hampton, N.H_; 
Gloria Proulx, Plaistow, N.H.; Judith 
DerAnanian, Reading; Theresa 
Armstrong, Dawn Jouvelakas, Linda 
Scherig, Salem, N.H.; Lynne Borges, 
Seabrook, N.H.; Melissa Wilson, 
Wakefield: Barbara Gentile, 
Wilmington; and Maria Moore, 
Windham, N.H. 
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He’s got 
two words 


Mass. native hits it big 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


enis Leary has been knocking on 
LD America’s politically-correct con 

science for some time now, and like 
it or not, he’s comin’ in. 

The razor-tongued Massachusetts native 
has recently become one of the hottest com- 
modities on the market. With his scathing 
MTV monologues, his critically-acclaimed 
one-man, off-broadway show, and a pantload 
of movies set for imminent release, Leary is on 
the verge of major success. 

Leary grew up in Worcester, playing hockey 
and honing the uzi-like brand of humor that 
distinguishes his instantly recognizable style. 
Barking his opinions with staccato regularity, 
Leary attacks everyone and everything with 
pinpoint accuracy. In short, he’s the arche- 
type Bostonian: bitter, untrusting, caustic, 
critical and a hell of a lot of fun to hang out 
with. 

Sarcastic: His new release, No Cure For 
Cancer, is a 45-minute trip into the mind of 
a deranged genius. 

Leary blasts away at everything from drugs, 
smoking and health concerns, to death, more 
drugs and whining people. 

His take on NyQuil is enough to start a 
nationwide run on the coma-inducing medi- 
cine, and his explanation of cocaine is enough 
to keep anyone away from the drug. 

“Td like to do a drug that makes my penis 
small, makes my nose bleed, makes my heart 
explode, and sucks all my money out of the 
bank,” Leary relates. “Is that possible, please?” 

Melodic wit: One little-known talent ex- 
posed on No Cure For Cancer, is Leary’s 
penchant for writing humorous, if catchy, 
music. 

Asshole is a riotous narration of a man 


bored with life, and determined to have fun at 
others’ expense. Along with his band The 
Clams, Leary takes on driving, the handi- 
capped, public toilets, John Wayne and Sam 
Pekinpah, and delivers a devastatingly funny 
tale of aggression and frustration. 

Traditional Irish Folk Song shows Leary’s 
close connection to his Irish roots, as he takes 
Celtic music and twists it into a spoof that hits 
its target head-on. In The Downtrodden Song, 
Leary again launches into a tirade on all that 
he sees as depressing and useless: cancer, 
death, AIDS, inflation, taxes, George Bush, 
hell, Satan, cancer of the face, cancer of the 
colon, cancer of the wrist-and John Denver on 
compact disc. 

Mainstream: In the next few months, 
Leary’s face and gravelly voice will become 
unmistakable in popular media. His brief 
appearance in National Lampoon’s Loaded 
Weapon I is one of the most memorable 
moments in an otherwise abysmal movie. It is 
also the opening salvo in what will no doubt 
be the year of Denis Leary. 

Leary is set to appear in a monthly column 
in Details magazine, Sandlot, with James Earl 
Jones, and Gunmen with Mario Van Peebles, 
Christopher Lambert, Patrick Stewart and 
Kadeem Hardison. 

In a role sure to test his dramatic talents, 
Leary will also appear as an Irish gangster in 
Judgment Night, with Emilio Estevez. A 
screenplay written by Leary is also in develop- 
ment, centering on a group of Boston gang- 
sters. 

Leary attended Boston’s Emerson Col- 
lege, where he founded a comedy troupe with 
the stone-faced Steven Wright, and later taught 
drama. 

A sort of angry, albeit twisted renaissance 
man, Leary may not have to spend his time 
knocking away much longer. 


* 
3 


Local boy makes good 


12 


“High-octane comedy... 
terribly, angrily funny.” 
~ New York Times 


File photo 
MULTITALENTED WORCESTER native Denis Leary’s triple threat of acting, 
comedy and music puts an unusual spin on his caustic social commentary. 


‘Eyes on the Prize’ chronicles civil rights era 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


February marks Black History Month and the 
celebration ofaccomplishments and triumphs 
over oppression. Many videos display the 
fight for freedom, but the documentary Eyes 
on the Prize does so poignantly and thor- 
oughly. 

Eyes on the Prize: To many who did not 


Spring Break: 
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NASSAU 


from $299 


Organize a small group 
for FREE trip. 


CALL 1-800-GET-SUN-1 


Vintage Video 


experience the Civil Rights movement, it has 
become an intangible part of America’s his- 
tory. Those not living at the time cannot 
appreciate the plight of African-Americans 
through oral remembrances alone. The six- 
tape documentary takes this explosive part of 
history and puts it into a comprehensive 
series. 

Each tape of Eyes on the Prize lasts one 
short hour, depicting the struggle from 1954— 
1965. From Mississippi to Alabama to the 
White House, genuine footage displays the 
horrors of the beatings and the small tri- 
umphs toward freedom. 

The first video highlights the Supreme 
Court decision on Brown ys. the Board of 
Education of Topeka. With the arguments of 
Thurgood Marshall, the government relented 
and declared segregated schools unconstitu- 
tional. 

The consequences of that decision erupted 
in Little Rock, Ark., at Central High School. 
When African-American students chose to 
exercise their rights to attend formerly all- 
white schools, they were met with such pow- 
erful opposition that the federal government 
was required to send troops to protect the 
students. 

The documentary covers everything from 
the senseless murders of innocent African- 
Americans to small, political accomplishments. 
Each murder failed to illicit justice, with the 


Graphic information 


These tapes may actually 
frighten viewers, as the exces- 
sive violence is necessarily 
displayed. 


accused white always going free. The murders 
of white sympathizers however, mobilized 
the rest of the nation into action. 

Well-known historical figures appear 
throughout the videos. The acts of Rosa 
Parks, speeches of President John F. Kennedy 
and the moving messages of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. are shown. 

The series displays the true struggles and 
obstacles faced by African-Americans. With 
horror, the nation looked on as these citizens 
were denied the right to register to vote, 
demonstrate peacefully and desegregate pub- 
lic establishments. 

The Bentley Library owns copies of this 
series for use by students and most video 
stores carry them. These tapes may actually 
frighten viewers, as the excessive violence is 
necessarily displayed. 

Imagining a timein American history when 
such intense oppression and violation of the 
law existed is difficult, but necessary in order 
to prevent such despicable acts from happen- 
ing again. z 

Cry Freedom: Based on the true story 
about Stephen Biko by Donald Woods, this 


film exposes the horrors of living with Apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

Kevin Kline (A Fish Called Wanda, Grand 
Canyon), plays Donald Woods, a liberal white 
newspaper editor who speaks out against 
Apartheid. His public but safe and mild de- 
nunciation of the oppression changes when 
he meets Stephen Biko, played by Denzel 
Washington (Glory, Malcolm X). 

Due to Biko’s popularity among anti- 
Apartheid organizers, the government places 
him under house arrest. He cannot speak 
publicly, go anywhere without being fol- 
lowed or spend any time alone with anyone 
outside his immediate family. 

After feeling Woods may sympathize, Biko 
secretly brings him into the townships to view 
the poor conditions of the blacks’ housing. 
After experiencing the oppression first-hand, 
Woods vows to take a stand against the white 
establishment and help Biko. 

When the government learns of the rela- 
tionship, Woods becomes the target of cen- 
sorship and violent attacks. 

Realizing he discovered the true occur- 
rences under Apartheid, Woods desires to tell 
the world. He too however becomes a victim 
of house arrest. 

During his house arrest, in which time 
Woods may not write for the paper, at great 
risk to his life, he begins to write a book about 
Biko’s life. After Biko’s death at the hands of 
the government, Woods escape’s South Af- 
rica to have his book published. He under- 
takes a harrowing journey to sneak out of his 
country in search of freedom. 


Apartheid no longer exists in the form it 
did during the film, but the movie shows a 
part of history that should never be forgotten. 
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By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A young man returned home late 
last night, picked up the telephone 
to call his girlfriend and overheard 
his younger sister telling her best 
friend about the nightmare she had 
just endured. To his horror, he 
learned she had just been raped by 
his best friend. 

Hitting Home is a play written 
by Marvi Haynes, coordinator of 
outreach and education at the 
Women’s Crisis Center in 
Newburyport, and performed by 
area teens and young adults. The 
play deals boldly with issues of date 
rape and other violent abuses to- 
ward women by men. 

A deadly affair: Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development and 
chairperson of the Sexual Harass- 
ment Committee at NECC, thought 
it appropriate to bring the play to 
the college community now, in an- 
ticipation of International Women’s 
Month in March. 

“Tt’s a frightening reality, and 
something students are dealing 
with,” she said. 

This year in particular, the over- 
whelming statistics on women and 
violence make it hard to believe it 
isn’t an issue for students on cam- 
pus, she said. 

Hitting Home will be presented 
free on Thursday, Feb. 18, at 7:30 
p.m. in the Top Notch Theatre. 

Identifying role: Haynes chose 
to emphasize the young man’s role 
because she didn’t want the play to 
alienate the males in the audience. 
She hopes they see themselves 
through the character of Michael, a 
high school senior who, through a 
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New play 
hits home 


Men take responsibility 
for abuse against women 


series of events that hits home, comes 
to learn about himself and how his 
behavior contributes to the prob- 
lems of sexism and abuse. Michael is 
a positive character in that he cares 
very much about his mother, sister, 
and girlfriend, and acts out that love 
in ways he knows and thinks are 
right. 

He is loyal and caring, but gets 
the wrong message from his father 
and best friend on how to regard 
women and treat a relationship. 
Under their influences, he begins to 
act those messages out, and begins 
to realize how harmful they actually 
are. 

Haynes believes this is a com- 
mon dilemma among young men; 
their intentionsarein theright place, 
but the messages they receive from 
their fathers, the media and society 
as a whole make them act out in 
certain ways to be considered 
“male.” 

New attitudes: “In changing 
this problem, we have to call on the 
boys, the males in this society, to 
understand it is not OK under any 
circumstances to be abusive toward 
women,” Haynes said. 

She wants this play to call on 
everybody to take responsibility, and 
not just point at the kids needing to 
change their behavior. The play deals 
with this aspect of adults as well as 
teens because parents must be will- 
ing to look at their own behavior to 
see where the cycle begins. 

The tendency for each genera- 
tion to blame parents, and deny 
they know better, has to stop, 
Haynes said. She feels most parents 
today understand what abuse is, 


and are informed about all types of 


abusive behavior. They know it is 


Inaugural singers coming 


THE RENOWNED a cappella group, In Process, will bring its wealth of harmonies In blues, 
Jazz, gospel and work songs to the Haverhill campus gallery, Sunday, Feb. 28 at 2 p.m. 


wrong, but they are not acting on it, 
she said. 

Men have to change: The play 
also deals with the common-thread 
struggles of three young women. 
The important aspect is that their 
problems are in the hands of men. 

“Ninety-five percent of all vic- 
tims are women abused by men,” 
Haynes said. “One-third of mar- 
riages are abusive. Every seven days 
in Massachusetts, a woman is mur- 
dered by her husband or boyfriend. 
Sixty percent of rapes are acquain- 
tance rapes. Men have to realize the 
solution is going to lie with them, 
although society as a whole must 
take responsibility, and parents in 
particular, for raising boys in non- 
violent environments and nonsexist 
households.” 

Haynes said society can no longer 


take a reactive stance to the issue of 


abuse, and a proactive stance must 
be taken to educate students at all 
grade levels. The play is an impor- 
tant step in that direction. 

NECC participants: Students 
Lysa Chapman and Jim Fay have 
performed in Hitting Home since it 
opened last spring. Both feel the 
experience has been rewarding be- 
cause it has brought to light a situ- 


ation that has not been addressed to 
students before. 

Chapman, who portrays the rape 
counsellor, said reaction to the play 
has been good. She said some girls 
that were raped in high school but 
never went for counselling are seek- 
ing help after seeing the play. 

“I gotinvolved because it teaches 
high school students about abuse 
problems on their level,” she said. 
“It’s been a great experience to do 
this.” 

Fay portrays Michael, the older 
brother. 

“It’s been very rewarding, but 
not much fun,” he said. “It’s re- 
warding because of the message it 
takes to the schools, but the charac- 
ter carries negative connotations. 
He (Michael) is not a very nice guy. 
He’s not what you want as a role 
model.” 

Gut reaction: Haynes said the 
play hits people on a visceral level, 
and it has affected people person- 
ally. 

“There is no aspect of this condi- 
tion that has not affected all of us,” 
she said. “The reaction we have 
gotten is that it has made kids want 
to talk.” 

The adult audience attending 


the sold-out performance at the 
Firehouse Center in Newburyport 
last year drew a strong reaction. It 
has made people recognize and ad- 
mit that abuse is a problem, Haynes 
said. 

The play’s ending is purposely 
not tied up neatly, leaving the audi- 
ence feeling as though something 
needs to be resolved. The charac- 
ters are presented with options, and 
the audience can only speculate what 
each one will do. 

“We don’t want people leavin 
feeling comfortable,” Haynes said 


Problem solving 


“In changing this 
problem, we have to call 
on the boys, the males in 
this society, to under- 
stand tt 1s not OK 
under any circum- 
stances to be abusive 
toward women,” 
Haynes said. 
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Informing and entertaining you 16 times a year. 


There’s only one way to travel— 


See us for the best packages and rates on 
Cruises ¢ Day Trips * Packages 


Let the experts at Rite Way make your getaway pleasurable and effortless. Our 
years of experience assure you the finest in travel and hotel accommodations. 


Rite Way Travel 


“Let us make your dreams come true” 


319 Merrimack St. 
Methuen, 682-3245 


In Mass, 800-244-7570 @2" 


LUBE & OIL & FILTER 


ANY GM, HONDA, ISUZU 
Other makes - $7.00 extra 


Mon. — Fri. 9 to 9 


Sat. 10 to 5 
Sun. closed 


EXIT 45 ROUTE 495 LAWRENCE, MA + 687-300 
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FREE COLLISION ESTIMATES 
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‘Sommersby’: love in a forgotten era 


Civil War drama offers powerful performances, expert storytelling 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Assistant Arts Editor 


Sommersby offers a clean break from the high- 
impact thrillers and outrageous comedies 
Hollywood has offered in the last few years. 
Instead, it offers a timeless example of an 
American love story caught within a history 
we rarely see on the big screen. 

Director Jon Amiel sets the story in a 
forgotten time in American history following 
the Civil War — the Reconstruction. It is 
centered in a small Tennessee town that has 
barely survived the hardships and economic 
struggles of the country following the war. 

During the film, the cast and set seem to 
hang in a fuzzy hue signifying this difficult 
period in American history. 

Amid the brilliant costumes and gorgeous 
countryside comes Jack Sommersby, played 
by Richard Gere(Final Analysis, Pretty 
Woman), who wanders into the run-down 
plantation town of Vine Hill. Here, Jack is 
greeted by old friends and neighbors who 
appear to be enthused by his sudden return 
after a six-year departure, where he fought in 
the war as a Confederate soldier. 

Sad meeting: Jack reunites with his wife, 
Laurel, played by Jodie Foster (Silence of the 
Lambs, The Accused), who has cared for their 
boy and plantation during his absence. Im- 
mediately, Laurel is plunged into utter confu- 
sion with the return of her ill-tempered, wife- 
beating husband. 

But as Jack struts happily through Vine 
Hill, his wife and townspeople notice some- 
thing different about him. 

The once hard-drinking farmer has trans- 
formed into a loving husband, father and 
friend (not to mention that his shoe size has 
decreased by two sizes). 

And so the question of Jack’s identity is 
raised. But no one, not even Laurel, seems to 
be sure if he really is the man he claims to be. 


Film Review 


The story is based on the French medieval 
play, The Return of Martin Guerre. The play 
is about a man who returns to his hometown 
after a long war and appears to be entirely 
different, much more virtuous than the one 
who left. Although Sommersbyholds the main 
plot of this classic, it is still able to create its 
own story by the difference in time and loca- 
tion. 

Compelling conflicts: The main plot is 
constantly twisted by brief moments of ten- 
sion. For instance, will Vine Hill strive or 
collapse from Jack’s idea to convert from 
cotton agriculture to tobacco? Why does Jack 
insist on offering land for the slaves of the 
town to purchase? Or, what will the antago- 
nist Orin Meecham do to get rid of Jack in 
order to win back Laurel? 

With the vast depth of a multiplot movie, 
viewers cannot afford to peel their eyes away 
from Sommersby for too long. 

Turning away might cost the viewer a 
scene starring James Earl Jones (Star Wars, 
Field of Dreams), whose appearance gives the 
film an extra boost. 

Versatile actress: Foster’s performance 
enables viewers to see her diversity. In the 
film, Foster parts with the hard-minded, 
“don’t mess with me” attitude her fans have 
come to admire. 

Instead, she shows a more passive woman 
that can be influenced easier than some of her 
past characters. 

Along with Foster, Gere adds another 
style to his varied performances, allowing 
fans to see a new side of him not often found 
in his character roles. 

With astrong plot, powerful performances 
and a unique setting, Sommersby brings home 
the classic tale of love Hollywood has ignored 
for too long. 


The Co-op Advantage 
+ YOU 
= JOBS 


Refer a friend to Co-op and receive a free gift! 
receive a free gift 


For information call 374-3722 
or visit the Co-op Office in C310 


Advice on Job Search and Resume Writing 


Fables of the Reconstruction 
File photo 


REDISCOVERING LOVE against the backdrop of post-Civil War America 
finds Jodie Foster confronting oid ghosts, below left; Richard Gere 
working to reclaim his land, below; and finally, reconciliation, above. 


WANTED 


Students to fill mid-term 
Student Senate vacancies! 


Liberal Arts e Business e Lawrence 


Pick up nomination papers in 
Student Activities F-133, 
Student Center - Haverhill campus or 
Security Desk - Lawrence campus 
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Arts Scene 


Campus events 

Comedian Tony V. will perform in the 
Student Center on Feb. 22 at 11:30 a.m. 
Tony V., from the Stand Up Comedy Cafe 
at the Charles Playhouse, has performed 
on HBO and in the movie Shakes the 
Clown. 


The gallery is sponsoring In Process, an 
all-women a cappella group on Feb. 28 at 
2 p.m. The group, which performed at 
President Clinton’s inauguration, cel- 
ebrates its African heritage through jazz, 
blues, work songs, gospel and protest 
songs. Their music explores slavery and 
emancipation. 

Sponsored by the Women’s Resource 
Network, Academic Affairs and the Office 
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of Staff Development, Hitting Home, isa play 
dealing with dating, family relationships and 
violence. The piece explores violence against 
women and the responsibility men need to 
take. 

The performance, by local high school 
students, will play on Feb. 18 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Top Notch Theatre, on the 3rd floor of C- 
Building. Admission is free. For more infor- 
mation, call Judith Kamber at 374-3955. 

Local events 

Phillips Academy in Andover will sponsor 
an opening reception for Sculptural Portraits 
by Alison Saar in the Addison Gallery on Feb. 
19 between 5 and 7 p.m. 

Also at Phillips on Feb. 26 and 27 at8 p.m. 
and Feb. 28 at 2 p.m., the theater department 
will present the Federica Garcia play, The 
House of Bernarda Alaba. For more informa- 


tion, call Phillips Academy at 749-4000. 


ACROSS 
1 Off the wall 
6 Jane Austen novel 


10 __ ease (uncomfortable) 


15 Walk of Fame 
embedment 


19 Without (untroubled) 


20 Speaks with a Jersey 
accent? 

21 Peter of Herman's 
Hermits 

22 In fine fettle 

23 Gives up 

26 Similar 

27 One in charge 

28 Record producer Brian 

29 Fix a seam 

30 The daily rat race 

31 State with confidence 

32 Sets off 

33 Daniel and Debby 

34 Dallas sch. 

37 ___ cava 

38 Kauai keepsake 

39 It may follow nothing 

40 Holiday period 

43 The Swamp Fox 

46 Recipe phrase 

49 Convince 

50 Scottish miss 

52 Nicaraguan city 

53 Paradise Lost 
character 

54 Play up 

55 They get nuts from 
their work 

57 Hindu god 

58 Raisond’__ 

61 String-quartet member 

62 Sarandon's '91 costar 

63 Wheel of Fortune buy 

67 Actively engaged 

70 Lets in customers 

71 “She's __"’ ('71 tune) 
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THINK SUMMER: It’s just 17 weeks away! 


by Robert H. Wolfe 


72 Ending for sea or way 
73 Pulls in 

75 In person 

76 Reference sources 
79 Customary practices 
84 Hot spot 

85 Turned right 

86 Be durable 

88 __ -five shift 


89 Suit specification: Abbr. 


90 Soup ingredient 

92 Chopin's chérie 

94 Scents 

96 outaliving 

98 Tear's partner 

99 _ Tafari 

(Haile Selassie) 
100 Searches thoroughly 
102 Propelled a raft 
104 | Remember Mama son 
105 National Leaguer 
106 Positive-thinking 
proponent 

107 Sign of caution 
108 Jazz genre 
112 Singer Lane 
113 Putting out feelers 
117 ___ in the Attic 
118 Used up 
119 Rock star Clapton 
120 The press 
121 Fr. holy women 
122 How some go 
123 Mesmerized 
124 Do finger painting 


DOWN 
1 “Splish Splash” locale 
2 Feel sore 
3 Where Rhett said 
the D word 
4 Walked on 
5 Bow wood 
6 Worid-renowned 


See crossword puzzle solution, left. 


Boston events 

The Massachusetts College of Art will 
hold celebrations in honor of African-Ameri- 
can History Month. On Feb. 19 at 8 p.m. and 
Feb. 20 and 21 at 3 and 5 p.m., an African 
roots story, The Art of Black Dance and Mu- 
sic, will be held. Admission is $12. 

The school will also sponsor a film series 
with Native Son on Feb. 17 and The Learning 
Tree on Feb, 25. On Feb. 18 at 6:30 p.m., the 
school will host a free evening of world music 
and dancing. For more information, call the 
Massachusetts College of Art’s Student Ac- 
tivities Office at (617) 232-1555. 

Also in honor of Black History Month, the 
Boston Public Library will hold a series of free 
events. Films include The Color Purple on 
Feb. 22, Sound of Sunshine, Sound of Rain on 
Feb. 23, Sounder on Feb. 18 and Last Stand 
in Eden on Feb. 25. The series includes an 


information, call the Boston Public Li- 
brary at (617) 536-5400. 

The Lyric Stage company will present 
The Liar through March 14, This comedy 
by Pierre Corneille is a mix ofromance and 
farce. It will take place at 140 Clarendon 
St., Copley Square in Boston. Call (617) 
437-7172 for tickets. 

Face Value,anew David Henry Hwang 
play, the celebrated author of M. Butterfly, 
will run at the Colonial Theatre through 
Feb. 28. 

This romantic comedy features Mark 
Linn-Baker, known for his role in the 
television series Perfect Strangers. The 
shows run at various times for different 
prices. For more information, call the 
Colonial Theatre at (617) 426-9366. 
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7 Disneyland transit 
8 Bon 


9 Wednesday preceder 
10 Meantime 
11 No longer tied 
12 Actors Rob and Chad 


13 Once more 

14_ Aviv 

15 Stone of Basic Instinct 

16 Throwing the fight 

17 Correspondent 
Saarinen 


18 Tears apart 
24 Most austere 


25 New York county 


30 Enter 
31 With reluctance 


32 Give substance to, 
with “out” 


33 Good things 
34 Freedom ofthe _ 


(one of the Fourteen 
Points) 

35 TV tower 

36 Beatles’ “Back in 


102 |103 


the 


39 Grade-school project 
41 Calendar column 


heading 
42 Law and Order 


characters 
44 Make provisions (for) 2 
45 Get one’s catch 
47 Room for Two actress 
48 Pile up 
51 A sprinkling of 
53 Urgent letters 
56 Fleur-de-__ 
59 Ones who ransack 
60 Paint variety 
62 Secret files 
63 Heroic quality 
64 Oll source 
65 Acknowledge a send-off 
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66 ‘50s prime minister 
68 Explorer's objective 
69 Pullet 

74 Asummer place 
76 Thickening agents 
77 Behind bars 

78 Vane dir. 

80 Response: Abbr. 
81 First or reverse 

82 Erupter of '92 

83 Installs a lawn 


87 County subdivision 
90 Crashing one? 


102 Spaghetti sauce 
103 Grainy, in a way 


91 Raising a ruckus 106 Ring out 

93 Campaign-poster 108 Flower feature 
word 109 Give up 

95 Arm-twisting 110 Tosca tune 

97 Radio's “Tracer of 111 Despot 


Lost Persons” 
100 Dandy’'s legwear 
101 Henry Vil's 

navigator 


113 Sri Lanka export 
114 Aus. neighbor 
115 Singing syllable 
116 Early hrs. 


15 


extensive list of discussions, lectures, drama _ 
performances and story telling. For more — 
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Small team, big heart Ea | 


Women’s hoopsters continue their winning ways 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor. 


When a team wins 11 games ina row, hasa record of 18-3 and 
holds seventh place in the National Junior Collegiate Athletic 
Association, it is to be appreciated. 

The Lady Knights, all six of them, have produced victory 
after victory. Despite the recent loss of players and a fear that 
the team would not be as strong as it was, they still show 
promise. 

“We have kids with heart, pride and dedication,” Coach 
Jack Hess said. “When you combine all of this, it gives good 
results.” 

A recent away game against Mass. Bay Community Col- 
lege isa perfect example of the quality and strength of the Lady 
Knights. 

Strong start: The team distributed the ball well from the 
start and outscored Mass. Bay 48-11 in the first half. 

Led by Jeannie Ouellet’s career-high 32 points, Charlene 
Blair’s 20, and Jen Arnold’s 19, the superiority of the Lady 
Knights showed with the final score 89-21. 

“We simply out played and outran them,” Johnson said. 
“Everybody just played well.” 


With a little less intensity, the team beat Hesser College. 

The Lady Knights finished the first half leading 32-17. 
Good efforts by Ouellet with 21 points, Arnold with 19 and 
Blair and Santiago with 10 each, contributed to the 62-39 
victory. 

Change of site: Although the next game was scheduled as 
an away game, the Lady Knights played at home against 
Endicott College because of clock trouble at the rival’s court. 

NECC’s scoreboard did not have any troubles. It showed 
28-20 in the first half and 62-34 as the final score. 

The Lady Knights came on strong in the second half, as 
Blair, with 21 points, Ouellet with 20 and Fenton with 11, led 
the team to the victory. 

The next home game, against Massasoit Community 
College, was important for the regional tournament. If the 
Lady Knights lost, they would have been ranked fourth and 
would have to play the top team in the region, Johnson said. 

Needed victory: “That is why we had to win and become 
second or third, where third and second play against each 
other,” she said. 

Massasoit played tough in the beginning. The Lady Knights 
struggled in the first half, but took the advantage, 35-32. 

After the break, things changed. The Lady Knights held 


D. Angelone photo 
LADY KNIGHT’S Shaye Fenton goes to the floor as 
she tries to take the ball from opponent. 


the rival to 11 points in the second half. 

The game was full of turnovers and foul troubles, which 
did not stop five of the six Lady Knights from scoring in 
double figures. 

Blair scored 19 points, Arnold scored 15, Fenton had 13, 
and Santiago and Ouellet scored 10 points each. The final 
score was 69-43. 

“The girls stuck together, picked up the slack, and had a 
strong defense,” Johnson said. “That’s what wins the game.” 


Men’s team slips to 13-8 after tough loss 


said. “They had more rested players who 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


After the Knights lost the last three games, 
two of them by just two points, the team 
learned that it is not only the playing that 
counts, but the finish. 

The team’s overall record, 13-8, keepsitin 
contention for the upcoming regional tour- 
nament. 

Run down: “We are just a little tired 
because of the busy schedule,” Coach Mike 
Rowinski said. “But we can’t afford to lose 
many of the next games if we want to play in 
the tournament.” 


Six victories a in a row before losing show 
the Knights’ have potential. 

The streak started on the road against 
Holyoke Community College. The well bal- 
anced Knights controlled the game, winning 
89-73. 

Rolling on: On the home court against 
Mount Wachusett Community College, the 
Knights shined again, 83-68. 

Manchester Community College was next 
to fall as the Knights cruised to a 68-57 
victory. 

Last November, rival North Shore Com- 
munity College came away with an overtime 
victory. The Knights avenged that loss with a 


87-78 win before losing to nationally-ranked 
Massasoit Community College. 

“Tt was a tough one to lose,” Rowinski 
said. “We had a good chance to win.” 

Eric Freund’s 37 points were wasted in a 
74-72 loss. 

Two days later, the Knights faced Com- 
munity College of Rhode Island, the defend- 
ing New England champion in the National 
Junior Collegiate Athletic Association. 

Faltering: Although the Knights led by as 
many as nine and finished the first halfleading 
40-38, they fell behind in the last six minutes 
of the game, losing 96-77. 

“Their bench won the game,” Freund 


came off the bench and fit right into the 
game.” 

Next, the Knights played against Roxbury 
Community College. 

From downtown: An effective Randy 
Rogers with his 3-point shots gave the Knights 
the lead, with the first half ending 38-33. 

The second half saw the lead disintegrate 
and the Knights fell 77-75. 

“We played tough all night long,” Rowinski 
said. 

He added in this league, where there are 
lots of strong teams, the Knights will always 
play tough and be known as a good team. 


Take this job 
and love it! 


College students! 


AVON offers flexible hours, 
unlimited income and a unique 
business experience 


Call today! 


Pat 688-2686 
Michelle 682-2090 


Se habla Espanol call: 
Lucy Perez 373-7238 


Christina Tavares 794-0439 
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Sit here and there’s no telling 
how far you'll go. 


A BUSINESS DEGREE FROM New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE CAN REALLY 
GET YOUR CAREER MOVING. OUR ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR'S, AND 
MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS GIVE YOU A COMPETITIVE EDGE THAT 
WILL PAY OFF BOTH NOW AND IN THE FUTURE. 

SO CALL OUR SALEM CENTER TODAY AT (603) 893-9600, Ano 


WE'LL HELP YOU GET GOING. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS MARCH 1, 1993 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 
it's Where You're Going That Counts 


SALEM CENTER # 19-A KEEwayoIN Drive = Satem, NH 03079 
(603) 893-9600 


